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BETTER THAN TEN PEACE CONFERENCES 


b his Majesty King Edward and the Kaiser in Berlin last week has done much to dispel prejudices and will assuredly lead toa 
etween his 


The meeting better understanding between two great nations 
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THE HON. MRS. ALICK RUSSELL 


Née Miss Marjorie Guinness and a niece of Lord 

Iveagh, whose marriage to Major the Hon. Alexander 

Russell of the Grenadier Guards was celebrated at 
the Guards’ Chapel on Thursday last 


The Second Dublin Drawing-room. 

HE second Dublin drawing-room 
was held last Wednesday. evening 
in St. Patrick’s Hall and was in 
every way as successful as the 

former one. The guests numbered over 
400, and the number of pretty débutantes 
was quite remarkable even for Dublin. 
The dresses as usual made a remarkably 
fine show, and although the Irish drawing- 
rooms are neyer yery noticeable for extra- 
ordinary displays of jewellery yet there 
were quite an unusual number of diamond 
tiaras and wonderful necklaces. Among 
those present were the 
Lord Chancellor, Lady 
and Miss Walker, the 
Countess of Belmore, 
Viscount Corry, Vis- 
count and Viscountess 
Ikerrin, Admiral Sir 
Alfred and Lady 
Paget, Lord and Lady 
Dunboyne, and a host 
of other notabilities in 
Irish society 


Beautiful Biarritz, 


iarritz is -greatly 
excited over the 
forthcoming visit of 
the King. Up to the 
present this fashion- 
able resort has un- 
fortunately not had 
the best of seasons 
as the Riviera has 
this year attained 
something of its old 
popularity. With the 
arrival of the King, 
however, things will 
speedily be looking up. 
The ‘advance guard” 
in the person of Con- 
suelo Duchess of Man- 
chester has already 
arrived at her beau+ 
tiful villa, and all the 


other members of the exclusive ‘ King’s 
set’ will be in residence within the next 
few days. The new golf course is one of 
the best in Europe, and the list of forth- 
coming gaieties is very great. In fact, it 
only needs the King’s presence to make 
beautiful Biarritz its own brilliant fashion- 
able self once more. 


The Man who made ‘‘ Bubbles” 


The late Mr. Andrew 

perhaps, have been very much 
astonished had he read some of the 
notices of his career that have appeared 
in our daily journals. Mr. Pears had 
been for many years little more than a 
sleeping. partner in the great firm of 
Pears, Ltd. Everyone connected with 
the business knows that the initiative of 
the great concern in Oxford Street has 
been provided by Mr. Pears’s brother-in- 
law, Mr. Thomas J. Barratt, the managing 
director of the company. Mr. Barratt has 
been responsible for the expenditure of 
more than £2,000,c00 on advertising 
during past years, and to him belongs the 
artistic taste which made a revolution 
in the artistic side of advertising. Mr. 
Barratt is an artist to his finger-tips as 
well as a successful merchant. 


a Poster. 
Pears would, 


Ladies and the Law Courts. 
It is really a most distressing thing that 
whenever there is a particularly sordid 
case to be tried the public is almost 
entirely composed of women. Ata recent 
sensational murder trial, when any reason- 
able person would have thought a tender- 
hearted woman would be the last person 
to wish to satisfy her curiosity, the court 
was crowded with the “gentler” sex, 
just as if it were a wedding and not the 
question to a man of life and death. As 
for divorce cases women simplv flock to 


THE FEMININE RECRUITING SERGEANT 


Recruiting sergeants throughout England have been exceedingly busy during the past few days, and there 

is little doubt that a tremendous fillip to recruiting has been given by the all-important questions raised 

recently apropos of the production of An Englishman's Home. 

recruiting nurses in the region of Trafalgar Square last week, and her appearance caused crowds of 
sightseers to collect to witness such a rara avis in the London streets 
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The lady seen above was busily 


Vand, & 


MAJOR THE HON. ALICK RUSSELL 


Of the Grenadier Guards and son of the late Lord 

Ampthill, whose marriage to Miss Marjorie Guinness, 

daughter of the late Mr. Claude Guinness, took place 
last week at the Guards’ Chapel 


hear them. One remembers the case 
when the judge requested all the ladies 
present to leave the court, and as no one 
moved the judge then requested all ‘‘ pure 
and virtuous women to leave at once; the 
other women could remain.” At once 
there followed a slow and_ palpably 
reluctant single file of ladies footie 
parculaely cross and Speappolnted: 


The Child 8 Good Feduire! 


[2 spite of An Englishman's Home being 

Major Guy du Maurier’s first play 
to be produced in London it is by no 
means his first effort 
in dramatic writ- 
ing. All his life he 
has been devoted to: 
the theatre, and those 
people who have seen 
him act declare he is as 
good if not a better 
actor than his talented 
brother, Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier. 


So Patriot, Me 
teach place where 
Major du Mau- 
rier has been stationed 
with his regiment 
invariably the first 
entertainment to be 
got up were private 
theatricals, and these, 
with hardly an excep- 
tion, were written by 
Major du Maurier 
himself. In this way 
he has gained a good’ 
deal of that knowledge: 
of dramatic effective- 
ness which makes An 
Englishman's Home: 
such an_ interesting 
play apart from any 
moral it wishes to drive 
home to the hearts 
of patriotic Britons. 
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Im Town and Out. 


Lord Dalmeny. 


Congratulations are being rained upon 

Lord Dalmeny, whose formal engage- 
ment to Miss Dorothy Grosvenor, youngest 
daughter of Lord Henry Grosvenor and 


cousin of the Duke of West- 
minster, was announced for the 
first time last week. Lord Dal- 
meny is, of course, eldest son and 
heir of Lord Rosebery and_ is 
twenty-seven years of age. For 
along time he has been one of 
the most eligible bachelors in 
the country, and at one time 
society mothers with marriage- 
able daughters were horrified to 
hear he was going to marry an 
actress. “All’s well that ends 
well,” however, and his marriage 
with Lady Dorothy, which will 
take place in London, is likely to 
be thesocial event par excellence of 
what promises to be an eventful 
season. Many people, too, are 
secretly wondering whether Lady 
Dorothy—whose father is a well- 
known Unionist—-had anything 
to do with Lord Dalmeny’s sever- 
ance of his former political 
Liberal associates. 


His Fiancée. 
Lady Dorothy Grosvenor is not 
yet nineteen years of age 
and has passed most of her life 
at her father’s place, Tittensor 
Chase, near Stoke-on-Trent. In 
appearance Lady Dorothy is tall 
and slight, and has beautiful hair 
and is exceedingly pretty. 


sionately devoted to dogs. 


Dalmeny is 
doubly interesting 
from the lact that 
it will unite the 
two great and 
wealthy houses of , 
Grosvenor and 
Primrose. 


The Dead Cele- 
brities: 
he ranks of 
Parisian 
celebrities have 
been terribly 
thinned during the 
last few months. 
Soon alter the 
death of Sardou 
came that of 
Coquelin ainé, 
which almost im- 
mediately  after- 
wards was fol- 
lowed by the 
tragic demise of 
Catulle | Mendés 
and Coquelin 
cadet. Mendés 
was a poet of con- 


siderable charm 
and of somewhat 
curious literary 


reputation. A 
son-in-law of the 
celebrated Théo- 
phile Gautier he 
was a well-known 


She is a great 
lover of country pursuits and outdoor 
life, is a graceful horsewoman, and pas- 
She has an 
elder sister, Miss Millicent Grosvenor, and 
one brother. Her marriage with Lord 


THE NEW LADY BURTON 


Only child of the late Lord Burton, married to 

Colonel James E. B. Baillie, M.V.O., formerly M.P. 

for Inverness-shire, in 1894. She has three children 
—two sons and a daughter 


figure in Parisian society. Coquelin cadet, 


The 


PRINCE AXEL OF DENMARK 


The youngest son of the King of Denmark and nephew of Queen 
Alexandra. He spent a day in London last week, arriving at Harwich 
on the Danish cruiser, ‘‘ Heimdal,’’ of which he is the lieutenant 


Thomson 
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MISS DOROTHY GROSVENOR 


Whose engagement to Lord Dalmeny has just been 

announced. Their marriage, which will take place 

early in the summer, will undoubtedly be one of 
the most important social events of the season 


“Véronique” for Charity. 


who for several months past had been Seldom do amateurs essay a task so 
suffering from one of the most terrible 
diseases of the brain, died soon after being 
told about his elder brother’s death. 


ambitious as that of presenting Mes- 
sager’s bright and melodious opera, Véro- 
nique, and seldom, it may be safely said, 


do they achieve such complete 
and overwhelming success as was 
attained by that. brilliant com- 
pany of clever artists who gave 
it last week at the Royal Court 
Theatre in aid of the Fresh 
Air Fund, . Lady Fitzgeorge, the 
moving spirit of the enterprise, 
is to be sincerely congratulated 
on the all-round success her 
efforts obtained. 
tt tt 

A Friend of the King. 
Majesty is greatly dis- 


His Nasty, iret 

appointed at the decision 
of Lord Marcus Beresford to 
relinquish shortly the control of 
the royal racing stud that he 
has exercised for some years 
past; Lord Marcus, however, 
feels that the continued strain is 
more than his health and_ his 
advancing age will permit him 
to endure. Prior to taking over 
this appointment he acted for 
several years as starter to the 
Jockey Club, when he made 
himself the fear and abomina- 
tion of those jockeys who liked 
to manceuvre for the start and 
to cross the line a shade in ad- 
vance of the rest. 


a 


An Apology. 
two brothers were singularly attached to [2 a recent issue under the portrait of the 
each other, and when in Paris were almost 
inseparable. Coquelin cadet was vice-doven 
of the Théatre Francais and one of its most 
brilliant actors besides being an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. 


beautiful and famous dancer, Saharet, 
we stated that ‘‘ Ike Rose, the husband of 
the famous dancer, recently presented a 
petition for divorce in the German courts,” 
and that “Saharet also desires a divorce, 


which so far as 
can be foreseen 
will ensue in due 
course. A curious 
feature of the suit 
is that the parties 
have concluded 
with each other a 
formal written 
contract regu- 
lating their mutual 
business relations 
alter the divorce 
has taken place. 
This provides that 
Rose shall still act 
as Saharet’s impre- 


savio at a_ sub- 
stantial — salary.” 
We are now in- 


formed by Mr. 
Rose’s solicitor 
that this statement 
is entirely without 
and 


foundation, 

that being so we 
hereby fully and 
absolutely — with- 


draw it and apolo- 
gise to Mr. Ike 
Rose for having 
printed and pub- 
lished it and ex- 


7 7 press our sincere 

et: Collings . 

Serco regret that it 
should have ap- 


peared in the issue 
of our paper re- 
ferred to. 


a 
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London, February Seventeenth, 1909. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Tatler,"’ London 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
. SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS 


BY THE 
ORIENT COMPANY’S s.s. ‘‘ORMUZ,” 


6,465 tons register. 9,000 horse power. 


From LONDON, From MARSEILLES, 
12th March to 6th April. 8th April to 6th May. 
To PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, To CORFU, GREECE.. TURKEY, 
SICILY, DALMATIA, ASIA MINOR, SICILY, ALGERIA 
and MALTA. and PORTUGAL. 


Managers—F. Green & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 
Head Offices—Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TOURS by the 
R.M.S.P. 
£10 to £123. 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. 


. SPAIN. | 
.. PORTUGAL. 
« NORWAY, 
« RIVIERA, 
-- MOROCCO, 


EGYPT, 


tRIATARATH 
NNO 
WK OFNO 


£112 


SUITES DE LUXE. 
GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER CRUISES to SUNNY CLIMES 


Tor Health or Pleasure, by CUNARD Steamers, to 


SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
The DELIGHTFUL ADRIATIC, and ITALY. 


“CARPATHIA” and “SLAVONIA” sail from Liverpoor on 16th FEBRUARY 
and 3rd Marcu respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 
magnificent ships, “CARONIA” or “CARMANIA,” 


Apply Cunard Line, Liverpool; London, 93, Bishopsgate Street, E.C., 29-30, Cockspur Street, 
S.W.: or Paris, 2bis Rue Scribe. 


2 ELE 3S Beet eee Ee 


Of this week (issued Friday, February 19th) will contain :— 


KING _EDWARD’S VISIT TO GERMANY: 


Illustrated in a series of Drawings by our Special Artist, Fortenrno MaTanta, 
and also ina vivid series of Photographs. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT: 


A forecast of the Session by a Parliamentary Expert. 


THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Drawn by ARTHUR GarRATT. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CONFERENCE. 


FLYING MACHINES AND THEIR DANGER TO 
A EEEETs 


THE FLOODS IN GERMANY. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE EMIGRANT SERVICE. 
THE GORDON COLLEGE AT KHARTOUM. 
WHEN THE SCOTS HAD AN ARMY. 
“THE TRUANTS” AT THE KINGSWAY. 
AND MANY OTHER TOPICS .OF INIEREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE Epwarpes 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


MPIRE. ‘‘WINTER IN HOLLAND.” ‘SA DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT, 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES. 
“A BLANK CHEQUE,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircnins. 


MR. A. C. SCHNELLE, SPEECH SPECIALIST, 


STAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
ADULTS AND BOYS RECEIVED. IN_ RESIDENCE OR AS DAILY PUPILS. 
UNIMPEACHABLE TESTIMONIALS. 
ApprEess—119, BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C. 
For HEALTH 


IAA im © 7G, A Ee ee ecessune. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphutous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (SO Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c, Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicius, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


A BERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
~ __and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knacas. 


BOURNEMOUTH —Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.’ Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive 337 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C, A. ScHwaBE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hote 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S.GrrEEN. Proprietress. 


RIDLINGTON.—Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 

[ Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor a 

BRIDLINGTON.— Taylor's Cafe. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noou teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER. The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. IE. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
_ City and Harbour. 2 
RAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 

beautiful Monte district. 


HARROGATE._ Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray... Near station and pump room. 
»= Garage and inspection pit ; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: THos. RILEy. _ 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel Motor Garage. ‘Grams: ‘Grand. 'Phone: 1017. 


HARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the °° CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


HARROGATE.— White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal, Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 


ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams ::‘* Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds, Renowned for mineral waters. 


HULL. Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. . 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from all 
pacts. Enlarged and remodelled. Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 
District. Tel, 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS. Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMING PON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables), First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to 
Monday, £2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel, Tariff on application to Re1Lty Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


MULLION, CORNWALL.—Polurrian Hotel. First class, splendid position, unsurpassed 
scenery, close to sea and beach. Boating, Motor Garage, near excellent golf links (18 
holes), Station: Helston. Anply Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘'The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. 
CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
_ Lounge and billiard room, Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 
CARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances TayLtor & Sons, New Street. 


TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


ape RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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THE QUEEN OF HEARTS AND HER HOSTESS. 


By rae: aiienic 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE KAISERIN LEAVING THE FREDERICK MUSEUM 


an papers enthusiastically declared, ‘‘every inch a queen,” won all hearts during the royal visit to Berlin last week and 


Her Majesty, looking, as the Germ 
t warm and spontaneous demonstrations whenever she made an appearance in the streets 


was made the subject of mos 
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THE NORTHERN GAMES AT STOCKHOLM—A 


XN 
A Berlin. 
“T°he recent visit of their Majesties 
King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra to Berlin was a commendably 
short one. l’'rom a family point of 
view, in fact, it was hardly more than 
a “How d’you do and good-bye.” 
Still, a great deal was done in a short 
space of time, and everything passed 
off most successfully. It is true, how- 
ever, that the gala performance at 
the royal opera house was a little 
wearisome because Sardanapalus, the 
Kaiser’s protégé, sends even the most 
loyal Teutons to sleep, As it was on 
Thursday night nobody dreamed of 
looking at the stage, so most people 
managed to amuse themselves well 
enough. The display of jewels was 
something extraordinary, and as now- 
adays money is spent far more lavishly 
in Berlin than formerly and all the 
Berlin society women never dream of 
getting their clothes anywhere else 
than Paris the spectacle of the ball- 
room was a superbly brilliant one. 


An Amusing Incident. 

he state ball at the royal palace 

was a magnilicent affair. Except 
for one slight contretemps more 
amusing than annoying everything 
passed off with éclat, and even this 
unrehearsed incident caused a good 
deal of merriment and subdued 


VIEW OF THE ICE YACHTS 


PRINCESS ALEXANDER OF TECK 


Skating with Mr. Dunbar Poole, the Australian representative 
at the Northern Games at Stockholm 


GETTING READY FOR THE START 


laughter. The Court was rather late 
in making its entrance into the hall- 
room, but at last the tapping of the 
marshal’s staff upon the parquet 
called everybody present to attention. 
There was a deep and solemn hush, 
and all the guests ranged themselves 
into more or less orderly lines down 
the room, the ladies standing behind 
the gentlemen. 


A Conquering Hero. 
hen the director of the military 
band, hidden behind palms 
and things in a three-bayed marble 
gallery at the end of the hall, 
swung his baton, and slowly from 
behind the fernery came the strains 
of “ See the Conquering Hero Comes,” 
played very softly and in the slowest 
of slow tempo. Pages attired in 
scarlet velvet and gold lace entered 
through the big doorway opposite the 
royal dais, and eyerybody stood on 
the tip-toe of excitement and dumb 
with expectation. This continued 
for some minutes, when suddenly far 
down the spacious corridor was seen 
advancing in stately splendour no- 
thing moreimpressive than hisMajesty’s 
pet dog. The royal party did not 
arrive for some time after that. The 
band stopped playing, the line of 
Court officials broke up, and the buzz 
of conversation recommenced. 


SOCIETY AND CHARITY—THE AMATEUR PERFORMANCE OF ‘“ VERONIQUE” AT THE COURT THEATRE LAST WEEK 


hleet Agency 


Four interesting and most successful performances of ‘‘ Véronique” were given last week at the Court Theatre in aid of the Fresh Air Fund by a number 
of well-known society people, Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. (seen in the centre of the group), undertaking the part of M. Coquenard with signal success. On 
his left and right respectively in the back row will be seen the Misses Daphne and Iris Fitzgeorge, who impersonated two of the flower girls with. much 


charm. 


In the front row will be seen Miss Gladys Cherry who appeared as Denise, Miss Sylvia de Lacey as Agatha, Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart., Mrs. Rendel 


as Véronique, Miss Palgrave Turner as Emerance, and Mr. E. Herbert Wyand as M. Louslot 
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PERSONALITIES AT THE DUBLIN DRAWING-ROOM. 


MISS GILZEAN REID MISS DORIS CHAMIER MISS HEUSTON 
The charming daughter of Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid 2 Who was presented by Mrs. S. M. Tower Presented by Lady Muskerry 


Photographs by Lafayette, Dublin 


LADY MUSKERRY MISS M, HORNE MRS. LINGARD GOULDING 


Who was presented by Lady Haddo Daughter of the well-known physician, Dr. Horne Daughter-in-law of Sir William and Lady Goulding 


i ying~ ) was held last week in St. Patrick's Hall, and among the guests were some fifty ladies, who were presented to the Lord Lieutenant. 
pe second Dupin dare the Lord Chancellor, Lady and Mi Walker, the Countess of Belmore and the Ladies Lowry-Corry, Viscount Corry, Viscount and 
Viscountess Ikerrin, Lady Sophia and Miss Grittan-Bellew, Admiral Sir Alfred and Lady Paget, Lord and Lady Dunboyne, the Hon. Blanche Butler, Lord and Lady 
Muskerry, Lady Celia Coates, Lady Holm Patrick, the Hon. Grace Ridley, Lord and Lady Pirrie, the Lord Mayor of Belfast: and Lady Anderson, General Sir Neville 
Lyttelton and the Hon, Lady and Miss Lyttelton, Sir Anthony and Lady, Weldon, Sir E. and Lady Bradstreet, Sir Neville and Miss Chamberlain, General the Hon, 

s J. Lindley, Count and Countess Plunkett, and Sir William and Lady Thompson 
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ANOTHER FEMININE DELUSION DISPELLED 
MAN, CIVILISED AND OTHERWISE. 


A Reply to an Article in a Recent Issue on 


LAS! DEAR EDITOR,—It is more 
in sorrow than in anger that I 
venture to question whether the 
still Turning Worm’s painful evo- 
lutions in the under world of things in 
general and woman in particular has not 
been too severe a strain upon his equili- 
brium. As in every man there is a little 
of all men, and, says no lesser authority 
than Butler, birds are ensnared with pipes 
that imitate their own voices and 
men with sayings agreeable to their 
own opinions. * May it not be that 
the sadly-afflicted Worm in deriding 
the Home—spelt with a capital H 
please—is suffering from misogyny 
in its severest form, resulting from 
his failure to please fastidious woman 
by his aboriginal distaste for the re- 
finements of civilised life? His ex- 
clusion from this terrestrial paradise 
of theirs is a tacit rebuke to his 
simian mockery. Fain would’ also 
dispel his happy illusion that man 
is a domestic animal, no less than I 
would chide his temerity for criticis- 
ing an institution of his own making. 
In the beginning primitive man 
was more or less nomadic, 
partaking of the nature of the beast 
that hunted for its prey and repair- 
ing solitary to his stalking ground 
as doth man to his club and drink- 
ing places. Hence the modern club- 
man is but a survival of the cave- 
dweller, retaining to the present day 
the same elementary instincts. 


iz a ie 
V 7ith subtle arguments, ‘‘ as subtle 

as are all things which crawl 
in the dust,’ the Worm would lead 
us women to suppose that it is 
because we crowd our rooms with 
furniture man retaliates by either 
becoming an Oddfellow or a Buffalo. 
The former I imagine he has always 
been since creation, and ever will be. 
It may not be unkind to suggest he 
might very easily become a buffoon 
with a little more practice and thus 
save his club subscriptions. 

tt % & 

oman, as the weaker vessel, has 

been domesticated by man for 
reasons material and mostly selfish. 
Conscious of his own shortcomings 
and the disadvantages of feminine 
impedimenta, by a stroke of genius 
man determined upon woman’s 
constancy and created the home, 
after selecting its: chief adornment 
—woman. Then, having tricked, 
tamed, and domesticated her he 
forthwith dumped her with his 
cattle into his kraal-yard and left 
her there for lengthy periods, satisfied 
that she was more faithful than his 
dog and thriftier than his slave. 
From thence sprang the germ of 
the home of to-day. Of an acquisi- 
tive disposition and artful, man found 
it convenient to set about to furnish his 
dwelling with the trophies of the chase, 
and probably the scalps of his enemies, 
in order to give colour to his pre- 
datory expeditions, for you must know 
that excuses and charming little songs 
about “coming home in the dark” had 
not then been invented. And woman, 
pandering to his weakness, has since con- 
tinued to minister to his foibles by blinking 
at the superfluous. 


Me: if I may quote from the “ Historis 

Amoris,’ began by being a brute, 
succeeded in becoming a lunatic, only to 
become a child. Here, dear Editor, you 
have the crux of the matter. Man has 
remained stationary at the last stage, 
while woman, molelike and molluscular 
if you will, has with the feline wisdom 
the unamiable Worm casts in her teeth 
advanced to maturity and mothers the 


LOVELY 


WOMAN FITTINGLY ADORNED 


The above fashion, the production of a famous Paris house, 
strikes the exact note that predominates in dress novelties 


of the immediate future 


man. So ingrained is the passion for 
home in most men that with some it 
becomes a cult and with others a hobby. 
Great explorers have been known to risk 
their lives in search of some trifle for the 
chimneypiece, and the chances are that 
the immortal Tom Bowling displayed 
more real grief in parting with the blue- 
and-white china teapot with a monkey on 
the lid, which he_had brought for his Sue 
from foreign parts, than in bidding fare- 
well to his messmates. 


1$o 


“ Another Feminine Failure The 


Home. By a Turning Worm” 
JAN man’s room, continues the Worm, 

whatever its decorative qualities, is 
yet comfortable and has true beauty and, 
utility. Surely man cannot deny that his 
den, so obviously named, is the abiding 
place of dust and cobwebs. But doubtless’ 
it is purely a matter of taste whether one 
prefers obsolete rabbit traps, old pipes, 
stale tobacco, fossils, stuffed birds, and 
postage stamps, and a conglomeration of 
horrible things suitable only for a 
charnel house or the mud hut of our 
early ancestors to the quiet but coy 
refinement of the deceptive footstool 
or the gentle antimacassar. Further, 
he accuses woman of not liking open 
places and preferring to glide in and 
out of promiscuous furniture sooner 
than walk serenely in the open. As 
a consequence of her enforced domes- 
ticity woman has a natural and 
innate dread of open places, unless 
she be a Suffragette, a cocotte, or a 
street orator. 

to] 5 tit 
osamund in her labyrinth claimed 

a monarch’s affections. May 
not woman affect the same allure ? 
Even should man trip, if only over 
a hearthrug, in her pursuit it is no 
detriment to her sex. Man still 
retains the blunt wit of his rude 
forebears, and although it is no 
longer expedient to play Robin 
Hood on the sly or tilt in the list 
a loutrance it suits his grim humour 
to perceive his fellow man or any 
“ wandering. Philistine’ who be so 
bold arrive with perilous precipita- 
tion at his chatelaine’s feet on a 
skidding parquet, an act of homage 
woman accepts as a tribute. Whilst 
admiring the Turning Worm’s artless 
skill in retrieving his hat from a 
pair of antlers in the hall doing 
duty for a hat peg I can only trust 
the same savoir faire will extricate 
him from the horns of many a future 
dilemma.—Yours, dear Editor, Rosin 
A’TIPTOE. 


The Silent Man of the Navy. 
dmiral Sir William May, who is 
to take over the supreme com- 
mand of the navy next month, was 
described a short time ago as “‘ the 
finest asset the navy possesses at the 
present time,” and this is but small 
exaggeration. During the com- 
paratively short time he has been at 
the Admiralty as Second Sea Lord he 
has exercised an influence that is but 
rarely wielded by one in his position. 
He is “the silent man of the navy,” 
but rarely heard of by the outside 
per. world, yet doing a great deal of 
sheer hard work for the good of the 
service to which he is so great an 
ornament. 


ite 


A Modest Admiral. 
ome time ago a lady expressed some 
surprise to Admiral May that his 
name was so rarely seen in the papers and 
that men subordinate to him were con- 
stantly in the public eye. ‘That is what 
I most desire, madam,’ was his modest 
reply; “I get my salary to work, not to 
talk. There are plenty of others able to 
do that much better than I.” In appear- 
ance Admiral May is as unlike the popular 
notion of a “‘sea dog ”’ as is possible. 
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THE PEACE LORD’S VISIT TO THE WAR LORD. 


THE KING WITH THE GERMAN EMPEROR MAKING HIS STATE ENTRY INTO BERLIN 


The King and 
Queen made _ their 
state entry into Berlin 
last week in brilliant 
weather surrounded 
by avenues of gaily- 
attired troops and the 
centre of all eyes. 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands of spectators 
lined the streets, and 
the welcome extended 
to the King and 


Queen was of the 
most enthusiastic 
description. The 
recent visit is the 
first time that a 
British king has 
been in the German 
capital for over 150 
years. The appear- 
ance of the Queen 
was received with 
warm and enthusiastic 
cheers. 


THE QUEEN ON HER WAY TO THE IMPERIAL PALACE 


AWAITING THE KING'S ARRIVAL THE GUARD OF HONOUR WHICH PRECEDED HIS MAJESTY 


A glimpse of some of the guard of honour in the Unter den Linden Coming through the entrance to the Brandenburg Gate 
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“SAMSON” AND HIS DELILAH AT THE GARRICK. 


T is a curious coincidence that makes 
the destruction of two homes the 
subject of the successes of the season, 
namely, An Englishman's Home at 

Wyndham’s and Samson at the Garrick, a 
few doors lower down the same street. 
The coincidence, however, goes no further, 
for the plays not only deal with different 
subjects but do so in totally different 
ways, marking the extreme limits of Eng- 
lish and French art. In An Englishman’s 
Home the woman is of no importance 
whatever, despite a little tentative love- 
making on the part of Mr. Brown’s 
daughter and the strenuous volunteer. 
In Samson she is the end all and the be all 
of the play. Without her there “would 
be no play. Even with her the cata- 
strophe seems out of proportion to the 
English spectator. 
ES He st 


he bad balance of cause and effect, 

however,4s not the author M. Henry 
Bernstein’s fault. It is due to the faet 
that he has written a thoroughly local 
play with few of the universals which 
make Hamlet—Mr. H. B. Irving has been 
acting it in a masterly way at the 
Shaftesbury—as living, as modern, as if 
Shakspere had written it yesterday. 


he woman, of course, is a universal, 
but different peoples have different 
methods of approaching her existence. 
Mr. Bernstein’s is so un-English that his 
characteristic French aspect of it has had 
to be changed, with the result that the 
action of Samson seems out of all pro- 
portion and anything but heroic to the 
English mind. It was precisely the same 
with The Thief at the St. James’s, where 
one could hardly believe that the boy, 
however nice, should have been so quixotic 
as to shield his father’s guest on such a 
basis of calf love. In Samson we find it 
even more difficult to understand why the 
strong hero should have pulled his house 
about his ears simply because Delilah, his 
wife, had had a passing flirtation with an 
aristocratic admirer, with whom she was 
never really captivated. In the French 
original the youth was much more than 
an admirer, and, of course, Samson’s 
wrath was well founded on strong human 
lines. 


# # 


Samson (Jacques Brachard) is the self- 

made man, dear, as Mr. Belloc has 
been reminding us in his caustic way, to 
makers of romance whether in the shape 
of the novel or drama. Born of poor 
parents in Marseilles, he started life asa 
docker, but unlike the average hewer of 
wood he had imagination, and the sight of 
the tall masts and the funnels in the port 
made him think of the golden argosies of 
fable. The average docker would have 
joined a trade union, or being French 
would have taken to wearing a red tie. 
But Jacques, feeling that he was better 
than the stevedore who employed him or 
of the merchant who engaged the steve- 
dore, set Out as argosy himself. The result 
was that he made a fortune and settled 
in Paris as a financier, who is often more 
adventurous. than the skipper, and, as he 
sits at his Bourse telephone, as strong of 
nerye as the immortal Jack Binns. 


% So ate 


Or day, however, Jacques felt that man 

cannot live by bread alone. In short, 
he met a gentlewoman, Anne Marie, the 
only daughter of the Marquis d’Andeline, 
and from that moment he had greater 
dreams than copper mines. for she repre- 


sented a world as different from his as if 
she had lived in Mars. It would indeed 
have been as difficult to reach her; but 
Jacques had millions and her father had 
nothing but his ancestral pride. So to 
save her family from the tense anxieties 
of aristocratic beggary she married 
Jacques—on the strict understanding that 
there was to be no “love ’’—a euphemism 
which you may interpret as you please. 


, i 


Fo a time Jacques was content. He 
gave her father tips which made the 
marquis a rich man, so that Anne Marie’s 


kleet Agency 
SIR SIMEON STUART, BART. 


Who took the part of M. Coquenard in the 

very successful amateur production of ‘‘Vero- 

nique” at the Court Theatre last week on behalf 

of the Fresh Air Fund. Sir Simeon was formerly 
City Marshal of London 


impertinent young brother could live in 
motor cars and at Maxim's. He turned a 
friend of the family, Jerome le Govain, 
a slim, athletic aristocrat—a complete 
contrast to the heavily-built ex-docker-— 
into a rival financier on a small scale. 
He set up Anne Marie in a_ gorgeous 
house, but she did not thaw. The more 
icy she grew, the more Jacques’s love for 
her increased; and, in direct proportion, 
her feeling of repulsion grew stronger 
until in sheer desperation she cast the 
glad eye on Jerome, who, of course, was 
only too anxious to return it, although he 
had been enriched by the man whom he 
now wished to stab in the back. 


T&2 


ow, unfortunately for him, Jerome ha@ 
been at that game before. Once 
on a time he had made love to Elise 
Vernette, who had been so ‘‘begeistert’” 
with his handsome highness that she had 
even lent him money. Probably she held 
what heart he had, but, when Anne Marie 
appeared, he cast off Elise, and the poor 
girl in the depths of her despair put 
Brachard on his guard. 


it 


Ore night when they heard that Bra- 

chard was to leave for London to do. 
a deal with an American financier who: 
was about. to sail, Jerome took Anne Marie 
to a very fast restaurant. But prompted 
by the deserted Elise, Brachard did not 
leave. He stayed in his gorgeous flat and 
waited ; and sure enough at three o’clock: 
in the morning in came Anne Marie like a 
hunted thing, her cloak torn, her face 
flushed. She had found the restaurant 
and the wine-filled Jerome too much and’ 
had escaped. If she had been sensible she 
would have made a clean breast of it, for 
(in the English version) nothing had really: 
happened. But then, as I have said, the 
play is French, and so the action has to: 
go on. 


J accuss could make nothing of her, but 

he made up his mind to crush Jerome: 
like a beetle. He resolved to do so by 
ruining him, for he knew that cupidity 
was the weak spot in Jerome’s armour ; and! 
although the process involved the collapse: 
of his own fortunes he did not hesitate.. 
So he invited the youth next morning to: 
his office in the Ritz. Jacques, shaky 
after last night’s wine, duly came, and his. 
visit affords Mr. Bernstein a rare oppor- 
tunity for a powerful melodramatic scene. 
Brachard first gives him a sound thrash-- 
ing, and then while he holds him prisoner 
lets Jerome into the secret by which he has- 
run down the price of copper so that both 
of them are cleaned out. The blunt state-- 
ment of the fact can give no idea of the 
extraordinarily skilful way in which Mr.. 
Bernstein has theatricised it. You must. 
go to the Garrick to see that. 


ik i te 


Wren Jacques returns to his flat it is as- 
a ruined man, with all Paris exe- 
crating him. His wife’s family shake the: 
dust of his house from their feet and the: 
Government suggests that he had- better 
lie low fora time. At this juncture, how- 
ever, Anne Marie comes to life if not to love,. 
and decides to stay by him. You are not 
convinced that she returns Brachard’s love, 
but she is flattered by the fact that he has: 
pulled down his house about his head and 
hers simply because he was jealous, and! 
her sense of mastery overcomes the pangs- 
of poverty. Being a highly,theatrical play,. 
the result of this “ happy ending” does not 
trouble you. 
tt te te 
t is because of its theatricality that 
Samson must be seen rather tham 
heard. Mr. Bourchier gives a lurid picture: 
of Brachard—dominant in his own world, 
a child in Delilah’s, but all the more sympa-. 
thetic for that. Miss Violet Vanbrugh: 
looks beautiful as Anne Marie though: 
she hardly seems to know always what it 
is all about ; which is the adapter’s fault- 
Mr. Charles Bryant eclipses himself as- 
Jerome, and Miss Edyth Latimer as Elise 
gives a haunting picture of her almost 
sinister attachment. Samson is not a great 
play in any sense of the word, but it is @ 
strong theatrical play, and has the quality 
of making you hold your breath. 
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Th KAISER’S BALLET THAT THE KING SAW. 
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A SCENE FROM THE KAISER’S PRODUCTION OF “SARDANAPALUS” 


On this page are to be seen two scenes from ‘‘ Sardanapalus,’’ an adaptation of Taglioni’s ballet, which has been the chief artistic preoccupation of 
the Emperor William since the inauguration of the Hohkonigsburg and is to a considerable extent his Majesty's own work. A rs ormance of this 
much-discussed ballet was given on Thursday last before the King and Queen at the Royal Opera House, Berlin. On its original production it was 


ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING TABLEAUX IN THE BALLET 
received by the Kaiser’s subjects with derision, and the Berlin comic papers went so far as to recommend it as an excellent soporific, The Berlin 


hausfraus used to punish naughty children by threatening to take them to see it. The spectacle is nevertheless magnificent, and it is said that their 
Majesties bore the ordeal with equanimity 
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Monte Carlo. 

HE opera season has opened _bril- 
liantly, and there is little doubt 
its earliness has had not a little 
to do with the fact that the season 

is also early and brilliant. It is quite a 
number of years since so many 
people were gathered on the Riviera 
before the middle of February. Last 
week saw the second series of “ The 
Ring” tetralogy at the opera; the 
production of the first was said by 
competent critics to be superior even 
to the rendering of Wagner at Bay- 
reuth. Very much of the success 
was due to the superb orchestra, 
which has the reputation of being 
the best in Europe. 

No aeroplanes have arrived yet, 
but it is announced that the first 
attempt to win the Concours d’Avia- 
tion will be made in a couple of 
weeks’ time. M. Jacques Faure is 
awaiting the delivery of a new 
dirigible balloon of his own inven- 
tion, in which he is to cruise to 
Corsica very shortly. 

Now that the weather isso warm 
and summerlike Ciro can hardly 
find room for all who wish to lunch 
and dine on his new terrace. It is 
most amusing to watch the arrivals. 
Some saunter along with plenty of 
time for arriving punctually. Those 
people have been out enjoying the 
sunshine. Then half-an-hour later or even 
more come the others, hurrying by with no 
idea but to seem to be arriving on time; 
those have been having their little flutter 
at the tables, and whether successful or 
not it is always hard to tear oneself away. 
Lord Rendlesham with the Hon. Percy 
Thellusson, Sir Lewis and Lady M’Iver, 
and Prince Frederick Duleep Singh were 
among those at lunch recently. 

The pigeon-shooters and other sports- 
men foregather in Ciro’s famous grillroorn, 
where what the real French newspaper 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER 


Starting for a stroll 


man invariably calls les sportsmen bien 
connus collect in such numbers every morn- 
ing of the week to slake their thirst and 
whet their appetite before consuming one 
of Ciro’s wonderful Finnan haddies. This 
grillroom is a comparatively small place, 
but it might well be termed the hub of 


attlings from tihe Riviera : 


the principality, for in it you are sure to 
find some of the best-known people in the 
place. 

Lord Savile has arrived and is stop- 
ping at the Hotel de Paris for a couple 
of weeks, after which he will go to meet 


LORD SHREWSBURY 


Leaving his hotel for the polo grounds 


Lady Savile at Biarritz. Lord Hood is 
also at the Paris. Prince and Princess 
Henry of Pless have moved into Sir 
William Ingram’s villa, La Vigie, which 
they have taken till the end of March. 
Lord and Lady Rosslyn, who are staying 
at San Rémo, spend most of their time 
here. Lord Rosslyn is a good deal in the 
rooms, though he rarely plays; it is 
rumoured that he is working at an entirely 
new system. Lord Zouche and Sir Edward 
Poynter, Bart., president of the Royal 
Academy, are at the Windsor. 


Nice. 
mmeunse interest is being taken in the 
approaching production of the opera, 
Quo Vadis, the latest of grand operas, 
composed by Nougues. Sienkiewicz, 
the author of the great. novel on which 
the opera is based, is lucky in being able 
(Abel) to secure the services of Cain (not 
Hall of that ilk) to prepare the libretto. 
The principal rvéles will be interpreted by 
M. Clément of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
Madame Charlotte Wyns, Miss Lillian 
Grenville (I am glad to say), M. Seveilhac, 
and others. No fewer than six magnificent 
new scenes have been painted specially 
for the occasion, and 350 costumes of the 


strictest historical accuracy have been 
previded. Is not this an argument in 


favour of the state or municipal aided 
opera? Sucha superb production would 
be impo-sible without the subvention 
from the town. M. Villefranc, the director, 
kindly allowed me to be present at a 
rehearsal of part of the score, which was 
certainly both scholarly and melodious. 

The most interesting arrival of the 
week is that of Lord Carnarvon, accom- 
panied by Mr. Victor Walker, who has 
secured a suite at the Royal, Ruhl’s smart 
house on the Promenade des Anglaise. 
Lord Carnarvon, like some other visitors 
to the south this season, is determined to 
play golf of the highest class only. He has 
therefore imported Ben Sayers to oppose 
him on the Nice links. 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


Cannes. 
M: and Mrs. Chamberlain arrived to- 
day by the Luxe. I was glad to 
notice that the veteran statesman was able 
to walk from the train to his carriage 
without help; last year I recollect that he 
was practically carried. I am in- 
formed that Mr. Chamberlain is 
very little fatigued after his long 
journey and that he is delighted to 
be in Cannes again. 

A very interesting foursome was 
played on the links at La Napoule 
when Mr. Victor Walker and B. Cal- 
loway (professional) vanquished Lord 
Carnarvon and Ben Sayers (profes- 
sional) by 3 up and 4 to play. 

Lady and Miss Stainer and Lady 
Lowe have arrived at the Montfleury 
and Lady and Miss Thorbury at the 
Pare. 

The Automobile Club de Cannes, 
which has recently formed itself into 
an aero club, held a meeting the 
other evening and renewed its 
governing body with M. Georges 
Gallice as president. 

M. Léopold Braun has opened 
an exhibition of his pictures at the 
Galerie Pécheral. 

Among the latest arrivals are Sir 
Dyce and Lady Duckworth, Mrs. W. 

- B. Lethbridge, at the Hotel Con- 
tinental; Mr. and Mrs. E. Ehret, 
Mr. H. Morgan Hill, at the Grand 
Hotel; Mr. H. C. Dangler, Mr, A. J. 
Moulton, at the Hdétel Montfleury; M. 
and Madame Brugiére de Lamothe, at 
the Hétel des Princes; M. and Madame 
de Féligonde, at the Hotel de Paris; Lady 
Hay, at the Hotel de Provence; Jonkheer 
von Loykem, at the Hd6tel Gray et 
d’Albion; Baronne de Monteforte, at the 
Hétel Splendide. Count and Countess 
Karl Schlieffen, Sir Robert Pullar, and Mrs. 
J. Seligman have also arrived. 

Princesse de Croy-Solre is now at the 
Villa Jeannette, and the Comte and 


INGESTRE 


LORD 


En route for the polo grounds 


Comtesse de Morville are at the Villa du 
Thym. 

Lady Waterlow, returning from Egypt, 
has arrived at the Villa Monterey. Sir 
Frederick and Miss Milner, now at Monte 
Carlo, are coming shortly to pay Mrs. 
‘Tennent a visit. 
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ROYALTY EN FAMILUWLE. 


Bohringer 


THREE GENERATIONS—A FAMILY GROUP 


Prince Louis of Battenberg and his daughter, Princess Andrew of Greece, with her two children. The Princess before her marriage in 1903 to Prince 
Andrew, the fifth son of the King of Greece, was Princess Alice of Battenberg and is a cousin of the Queen of Spain 
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Gossip 


Nice for New Clothes. 
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N amusing story is told by Mr. 
Albert Chevalier, who has 
just concluded an_ enor- 
mously successful season at 

the London Coliseum. One evening 
while touring the provinces he 
happened to wander into the body 
of the hall where he was going to 
give his performance and was sur- 
prised and rather disgusted to find 
that all the seats were covered by a 
thick coating of dust. Calling up 
the charwoman he demanded angrily 
why when all the rest of the hall 
had been well cleaned and polished 
the seats still remained in such a 
dirty condition. “Bless me! Mr. 
Chevalier,’ the old woman retorted, 
“what's the good of dusting them 
there seats? Why, the public does 
ites 


An All-star Company. 
Ms Evelyn Millard has engaged a 
magnificent—-not to say expen- 
sive—cast for Mr. Robert Hichens’s 
new comedy, The Real Woman. Not 
only are Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. 
Henry Ainley, and Mr. Alan Aynes- 
worth in the company but the names 
of Miss Annie Hughes and Miss Kate 
Cutler have now beenadded. These 
together with the actress-manageress 
herself should prove something ofa 
record, especially in a theatre whose 
seating accommodation is notoriously 
small. 


Another Dramatic Loss. 
n the tragic death 
Mendés Paris has 
her foremost dramatic critics. For 
a long time associated with “Le 
Journal” his criticisms were chiefly 
remarkable for the ambiguity of 


of Catulle 
lost one of 


description and the lavish and indiscri- 
In this 
capacity rhe was a perfect godsend to the 
leading lady and the star “struggling for 
Hardly ever had he been 


minate generosity of his praise. 


supremacy. 
known to pass 
judgment on a 
performance how- 
ever mediocre. 


Mendés as Writer. 
t is, however, as 

a writer of 
some remarkably 
clever books and 
as a poet of great 
accomplishment 
that he will long- 
est be remembered 


among Parisians. 
As a dramatic 


writer he was con- 
sidered -a failure. 
His most interest- 
ing experiment in 
this direction was 
a year or two ago 
at the Odéon when 
his Glatigny was 
produced. 


His Last Play. 
new play of 
his will, how- 

ever, shortly be 

seen at the Théatre 

Réjane. Madame 


MISS MARY GARDEN IN 


carriage were those of a youth. 


BALLET DANCER AND BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Mdlle. Rurkowska, the dancer at the Opera House in Warsaw, 

a charming portrait of whom is seen above, has just won her 

degree in law. She declares, however, she will not give up her 
professional dancing on this account 


Catulle Mendes is a very well-known 
figure in Parisian society. She is con- 
sidered by many to be a great beauty and 
affects a distinctly original style of dress. 
She has written many charming verses. 


In this opera, originally written by Massenet entirely for male voices, the réle of Jean undertaken by 
Miss Garden, now playing at the Manhattan Opera House, was regarded at first as something of a novelty ; 
indeed, she was christened the ‘‘Peter Pan” of opera for this appearance. 
American critic, ‘‘she forgot—and made you forget, too—that she was not a boy, for her poses and her 
It was a pretty picture that she made, and in the final act when she 
dances and performs before the Virgin she held the attention of the audience tense” 
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play called La Femme X. It 
played at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, 
where years ago Coquelin produced Ros- 
tand’s world-famous Cyrano de Bergerac. 
In the title-véle Madame Jane Hading has 


“LE JONGLEUR DE NOTRE DAME” 


‘‘In her acting,’ 
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A Failure. 
or once in a way the sight of 
Waller wallowing in gore did 
not attract the unsophisticated 
suburban lady, and The Chief of 
Staff shot his way to a very mediocre 
success at the Lyric. A revival of 
the ever-green Monsieur Beaucaire 
is promised, whose authoress had 
recently the interesting if hardly 
amusing experience of “reading her 
own obituary notices in the news- 
papers. Afterwards Mr. Waller 
promises us a revival of The Three 
Musketeers, in which he should suc- 
cessfully “ come into his own” again. 
All of us hope he eae 


An English “Star” from the 
Continent. 
|t is good news to hear that the 
Coliseum has secured the ser- 
vices of Miss Ruth St. Denis, who 
will appear there shortly in her ex- 
traordinarily beautiful Indian dances. 
Miss St. Denis like Miss Maud Allan 
is a Canadian, and at an early age 
she fell a ready and willing victim 
to the wonderful fascination of the 
East. Everything Indian, she de- 
clares, has always attracted her, 
though strange as it may appear, 
seeing that in her dances ‘she seems 
to have assimilated the indescribable 
‘atmosphere’ of that country, she 
has never up to the present crossed 
its borders. Miss St. Denis gave 
an all-too-short season recently at 
the beautiful Scala Theatre, and all 
those who saw her waxed enthusi- 
astic over the exquisite beauty of 
ev exy tangs she did: 


A Wonderful Play. 

Iz Paris just now there is an in- 
tensely interesting and dramatic 

is being 


made the success 
of her life. The 
plot tells of a 
woman who hay- 
ing left her hus- 
band and little 
children for the 
sake of her lover 
is years afterwards 
accused of a series 
of frauds and rob- 
beries. The coun- 
sel for the prose- 
cution is a rising 


young man of 
striking ability. 


It is only during 
his searching cross- 
examination of 
the accused wo- 
man that he 
makes the terrible 
discovery that she 
is no other than 
his own mother. 
This scene is one 
of the most power- 
ful and moving 
that Paris has 
witnessed for a 
long time. It will 
be produced in 
London shortly. 


says an 
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A JUNOESQUE TYPE OF BEAUTY. 


BEAUTIFUL MAXINE ELLIOTT 


The accomplished American actress, whose sister, Gertrude, is married to Mr. Forbes Robertson. 


In New York Miss Elliott has built herself a magnificent 


new theatre, where she is at present playing in ‘‘The Chaperon" with Julian L’Estrange as her leading man. In England she had an enormous success 
in society, where she was received in the most exclusive houses. At Marienbad, where she goes every year for a “cure,” she has several times had the 


honour of lunching with King Edward 
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FICTION FOR 


HEN three of the foremost literary critics in London 


have already awarded 

book judged by them 

to be the most excellent 
among a large number of com- 
petitors in a _ recent first-novel 
competition, further criticism on 
our part would be somewhat 
superfluous. Let us add rather 
that few first novels show more 
remarkable promise than Miss 
A. E. Jacomb’s “The Faith of 
his Fathers” (Melrose), and few 
have better merited the valuable 
asset which such an introduction 


to the reading public must 
assuredly prove. 
a 2 


it % 
“The Faith of his Fathers.” 
“The subject of the book is the 
stern, relentless working of 
the Nonconformist conscience in a 
tiny county town and the subse- 
quent tragedy wrought in all 
directions by a too rigid adherence 
to the idol of religious duty. 
William Atkinson is a Methodist 
minister, one of “the very elect 
chosen by the Lord as His instru- 
ment and set apart for His service.” 
His wife loves him deeply and 
believes in him too in her blind, 
unquestioning way. Only his son, 
Stephen, the one hope and pride 
of the family, has been led away 
from the paths of rigid virtue and 
fallen deeply into the mire of folly 
and temptation. 
The Gist of the Story. 
n other words, he has become. 
a village beauty far below h 
rank but who is possessed of a vi 
To the father, great as the 
blow is to his pride, marriage 
is the only reparation possible. 
He insists that his son shall 
marry the girl or leave the 
paternal roof for ever. Stephen, 
however, in spite of his tem- 
porary weakness, is really in 
love with Mary Wilson, the 
daughter of a spiritual brother 


and a good and_ beautiful 
woman. Yet she, too, though 


in reality she loves him, points 
out that no other way than 
that which the father dictates 
is possible to him. So Stephen 
marries the tawdry, wanton, 
selfish little village belle, and 
Mary stifles her love in a rigid 
devotion to her religion. 

& t 
Misery and Tragedy. 
YY canwhile the minister per- 

severes steadfastly in the 
coursé in which he believes God 
is directing him. But his wife, 
who sees to what depth of 
moral and financial ruin her 
son’s marriage has led him, 
gradually conceives a_ slow 
but ever-increasing resentment 
against her husband. ‘Then 
comes the turn of her. other 
child, Rachel, who lalls 
desperately in love with the 
proprietor of the ironworks 
where her father is head clerk. 
Her love is returned. Unfortu- 
nately her lover is believed to 
be an Agnostic, and Atkinson 
in horror absolutely forbids the 
marriage, but finding the pair 


the first prize of £250 to a 


THE HON. LADY ADDERLEY (LADY NORTON) 


Reproduced from Mr. Childe-Pemberton’s new book, ‘‘ The Life of 
Lord Norton.” (John Murray. 12s.) 


temporarily infatuated with 
im in education aad social 


tal claim upon his honour. earth-wanderer, and when th 


Fisk Moore 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MAJOR TREVOR 


Whose name is well known as a prominent writer on sport generally and 

cricket in particular. Major Trevor has recently added play-writing to a 

busy life. Several of his children appeared in one of these plays ata 
recent charity matinée 
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THE FIRESIDE. 


immovable casts off lis daughter for ever. 
finding that religion—or this so-called religion—has robbed 


Then the mother, 


her of her second child, breaks 
from her allegiance to her husband 
and taunts him with having ruined 
the lives of both their children and 
her own. 


o 


Duty—the Juggernaut. 
‘The rest of the story, too long 

and complicated to be de- 
scribed here, is one of hopeless 
misery and tragedy. Alone among 
the wreck of his wife and family 


He 


*. the minister, stern and relentless 


as ever, thanks his God that he 
has been able through it all to 
keep his “soul alive.” “I have 
followed truth,” he cries, “and I 
thank Him [had strength.” It is 


. the cry of the individual against 


the universal, the relentless struggle 
between the duty one owes one’s 
God and the duty one owes one’s 
heart. It is a victory—a great and 
glorious victory of the former, but 
fought among the ruin of all one 
holds most dear, 


Sayings from ‘‘ The Faith of his 
Fathers.” 
ss “[hey were both young enough 
to dream dreams, material- 

istic perhaps, but the man and 
woman is rare who can _ build 
castles in Spain without a founda- 
tion of gold and silver.” 

“It is only the rare soul that 


can build a heaven for itself 


without the help of human love and human example.” 
“Tt is through fellow man that divinity beckons to the 


e guide and interpreter appears to 
fail the wayfarer’s faith is 
dimmed, for he gives more heed 
to the messenger than to the 
message.” 


% 4 o 
Sayings of the Week. 
ss he man lives for himself, 


but he thinks it natural, 
even distinctly womanly, that 
a woman should live for others.” 
—A Spirit nv Prison, by Robert 
Hichens. 

“The man who does what 
he pleases is seldom pleased 
with what he does,’—TuHE 
Waters oF Jorpan, by H. A., 
Vachell. 

“ Diplomacy, of course, is of 
little value where a woman is 
concerned. She draws her own 
inferences, she gets. her own 
impressions, and no deep-laid 
scheme of yours will ever alter 
them.”—Mrirace, by E. Temple 
Thurston. 


Six Notable New Novels. 


TH! GreATER Love. By 


Anna — McClure-Sholl. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue Wuisperinc Man. By 
H. K. Webster. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

Lapy Letty Branpon. By , 
Annie Holdsworth. (Long.) 

Tur Haunts or Men. By 
R. W. Chambers. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tue New Anpromepa. By 


Carlton Dawe. (Eveleigh Nash.) 
Syrinx. By Laurence North. 
(Heinemann.) 
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ill Owen. 


EXPENSIVE FRIEND. By W 


IN 


\ 


| hear yer freend, Donald, hae marrit a third wife 
Aye, Donald’s an expensive freend ; twa wreaths and three presents in seventeen years 


The MacLauder : 
The Elder: 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—You are apt to take a 
front seat as being one of the 
few women who have a distinct 
personality, for your looks and 

bearing belie your parentage in a marked 
manner. You are English born and bred, 
the daugliter of a former Lord Hardwicke, 
and of a mother who was née Lady Sophia 
Wellesley. But all the same 
there is about your entire self 
an exotic note and a certain air 
of Oriental magnificence. Even 
your first name is foreign as 
Tfeodorowna is a Russian cog- 
nomen. By the way, names that 
hail from Russia seem to catch 
on in smart society. Someone 
is Sonia, and there is a Lady 
Olga Osborne and a Lady Vera 
Grimston. 

Well, you began life as Lady 
Feo Yorke, for you have been 
called “ Feo” from your child- 
hood upwards and now you use 
the name as a regular signature. 
Your family are one and all in 
the inner circle of smartness. 
Your aunt, Lady Feodore Bertie, 
is British ambassadress in Paris ; 
your only sister is Lady Mag- 
dalen Bertie, wife of Sir Richard 
Bulkeley ; and your only brother 
was the late Lord Hardwicke, 
one of the best-liked men in 
London. While a mere girl you 
married the then Mr. Humphrey 
Sturt, in June, 1883, and since 
that time have been one of the 
smartest women in society. 

Beauty rules the world, and 
for many years you reigned 
supreme in this direction. Tall. 
dark, and splendid, your air and 
carriage give you quite a regal 
stateliness; and your rich brown 
hair and fine eyes make their 
due effect, as does a certain 
opulence in your well-formed 
figure. Now I do not wish to make 
personal remarks, but of late these ample 
outlines seem to be slightly overdone, 
and we all know, dear lady, that there 
is a happy medium between the slender 
and the ponderous. But you are still an 
imposing figure, and your Eastern style of 
beauty is always dressed to perfection. 

In the evening you often wear velvet, 
or else soft silks or crépe de chines 
trimmed with the richest of gold em- 
broideries; and you score a success in 
fancy dress and in the costumes required 
for private theatricals. Fancy-dress balls 
seem a trifle out of date, but I who write 
can remember your splendid get-up at the 
famous Devonshire House ball of r1go2 
and also on a more recent occasion at 
Mrs. Adair’s fancy frisk in Curzon Street. 
Then your collection of jewels is one of 
the most valuable in the three kingdoms, 
and when you have taken part in tableaux 
or in any other public performance it has 
been found needful to have a detective at 
hand to keep his eye on them. 

Writing on dress reminds me that you 
are one of the women who have gone in 
for a favourite flower. As may be guessed 
you prefer a hot-house bloom and may 
often be seen wearing the sweet-scented 
gardenia, and this flower fad is followed 
by several other well-known women. 
Mrs. Rupert Beckett has like yourself a 
fancy for the gardenia. The Duchess of 
Portland’s liking for Malmaison carna- 


tions is ancient history, and in this respect 
Lady Londesborough now runs her a 
good second; Lady Wenlock seems 
ever faithful to a knot of dark red roses. 
Then several society women keep to one 
colour with a curious persistence. You 


yourself never look better than in orange- 
tinted crépe de chine. 


Everyone knows 


= " THE LADY ALINGTON 


that Queen Alexandra has a fancy for 
mauve and wears it both by day and in 
the evening, and her friend, the Marquise 
d’Hautpoul, shows a similar liking for this 
dainty poetic colour. Lady Lansdowne 
wears much pale blue, Lady Angela Forbes 
prefers brown, Lady de Grey and Lady 
Gosford both go in for grey, and deep 
yellow is much worn by Miss Muriel 
Wilson and by Lady Cynthia Graham ; 
but, like most women, I am “ digressin’.” 

Now to return to yourself and your 
doings. In former days you liked golf 
and hunting, but your chief interests are 
books, music, works of art, and bric-a-brac. 
Unlike most of your set you seem to have 
a belief that ““home-keeping hearts are 
happiest,’ and after all your greatest 
pleasures seem to be found at Crichel and 
at your town house in Portman Square. 
This latter you have beautified incredibly, 
and your own sitting-room contains many 
treasures of art and of literature. You have 
some precious books in exquisite bindings, 
and like many of us have gone in for an 
artistic book plate. Yours shows a horse- 
shoe wreathed in flowers, and in its half 
circle are three cupids holding in their 
hands a scroll on which appear the words, 
“Naught but the highest shall content my 
soul,” and underneath is your name, 
“ Feodorowna.”’ 

But you have other talents—act well, 
recite cleverly, and show a good deal of 
musical knowledge. You have appeared 
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in such plays as The Dancing Girl and The 
Idol and also in the much-acted Pantomime 
Rehearsal, and in old days you were seen 
to great advantage in the New-year per- 
formances at Chatsworth in the time of 
the late Duke of Devonshire and of 
Louise Duchess of Devonshire. Ina word, 
you lead a brilliant, many-sided life, and 
are a fair type of the society 
woman of 1909. 

Now I must say a word about 
your husband and children. Lord 
Alington is a plump patriot, a 
good sportsman, and a_ keen 
bridge-player, and he is a cheery 
soul and as true to a bunch of 
violets in his buttonhole as you 
are to your pet gardenias. You 
have two sons and two daughters, 
and the elder of these latter is 
now a married woman. Mothers 
and daughters are often quite 
unlike, and your dark beauty 
makes a vivid contrast to her 
fair hair, blue eyes, and blonde 
complexion. But she, too, is ex- 
tremely tall, and once appeared 
in the “Goddess Quadrille” at 
a famous fancy-dress bal]. And 
she also acts well, and like your- 
self has often appeared in aA 
Pantomime Rehearsal. By the 
way, this young lady was not 
much seen about with you _be- 
fore her marriage; in fact, Lord 
Alington did constant duty as 
a chaperon. No doubt a smart 
matron who still dances is apt 
to be bored with a debutante 
daughter, and we are well aware 
that the métiey of motherhood has 
now become a bit out-of-date ; 
but I must not be too critical. 

The scene of the recent royal 
visit, Crichel, the Sturt family 
home near Wimborne, and its 
White Farm has been made a 
matter of socialhistory. Certainly 
the idea is carried out to perfection. All - 
the farm animals are white—sheep, cows, 
pigs, horses, and donkeys. Also there are 
white hares, rabbits, mules, rats, mice, etc., 
besides birds ol various. sorts, which 
include white parrots, pheasants, and 
partridges. And there are some rare 
beasts from foreign parts, among others a 
white bull that was given by the Sultan 
of Turkey to your predecessor, Evelyn 
Lady Alington. Everything about the 
farm is white—doors, windows, roofs, 
gates, and palings, and white flowers and 
lowering shrubs are grown in the grounds 
and eardens. 

The market town of Wimborne is 
famous for its noble cruciform min- 
ster, Norman to Perpendicular in style, 
with a central and a west tower, and the 
tomb of Ethelred I. Then this old church 
contains one of the finest ‘‘chained” 
libraries in England. There are at least 
240 volumes still chained to iron rods as 
in the days of past centuries. Some of 
these books are most precious, such as a 
copy of Anselm’s works, printed in 1485; 
a combined Bible and Prayer Book, with 
“The Whole Duty of Man” bound in 
it; a black-letter copy of the famous 
** Breeches’ Bible of 1595; and a manu- 
script on vellum, written in 1343, for the 
use of priests alone.—I remain, my lady, 
your sincere admirer, CANbIDA, 

i oo tt 
NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH. 
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‘Teacher : Now, children, name some of the impurities of the air we breathe, starting with Willie Jones 
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HIS is the age of being misunder- 
stood. I have suffered in this way 
myself, and I share this trial in 
common with other worthy bipeds 

—and with some quadrupeds. For 
instance, a recently-published blue book 
makes it clear that the buffalo, generally 
known as “tlie lordly buffalo,’ is not 
quite the gentle and picturesque creature 
which some enthusiasts would have us 
believe. The natives of Uganda, indeed, 
protest against the buffalo being protected 
by law. They regard him as a lordly 
nuisance, a headstrong fellow; and the 
Governor of Uganda declares that ‘‘no 
considerations connected either with sport 
or with the preservation of fauna should 
be allowed to weigh” against the great 


hardships which the lordly buffalo 
inflicts on the natives. 


The Legend of Long Hair. 
t seems to me that the buffalo and 
the lion have both attained a 
fictitious importance because of their 
shaggy heads of hair. If we were to 
submit them to a close crop they would 
sink to a condition of tameness and 
impotency—and is it not so with some 
men? The average poet or musician 
owes much to the length of his locks, 
and if he were subjected to what may 
be called “methods of barber-ism” 
he would soon cease to attract. 
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Another Misunderstood Creature. 


ore than once in the House ol 
Commons I have heard a mem- 
ber who is well acquainted with life in 
India put in a word on behalf of the 
gentle tiger. The Indian Government 
puts a price on the head of the tiger 
and encourages its slaughter, but Mr. 
Rees, the member for Montgomeryshire, 
declares that this misunderstood beast 
is engaged in a very useful work. It 
prowls about keeping down the super- 
abundance of wild pig, and it ought 
to be encouraged rather than sup- 
pressed. Indeed, I have heard Mr. Rees 
say that in some districts in India the 
tigers become “ personally known to the 
natives” —old and familiar friends— 
and that the terms of friendship between 
them are most intimate. 


The Unattractive Bristles. 
he tiger is looked upon with an 
unfriendly eye, I am convinced, 
simply because he has not a flowing mane. 
Few men have seen more sport in the 
world than General Baden-Powell, and he 
declares that the most sporting wild 
animal in the world is the wild boar. It 
happens, however, that the wild boar isa 
bristly brute. There is nothing picturesque 
about him. He has a small, savage eye, 
au upturned snout, and quite a plebeian 
appearance. Yet he is a sportsman, every 
inch of him, and will “ go for” anybody 
or anything on earth. As, however, he 
lacks the picturesque grandeur of the lion 
or the buffalo nobody suggests that he 
should be protected by law. 
& & 
A Misunderstood Monarch. 
eaving the beasts of the field for 
illustrious and august monarchs it 
has occurred to me of late that our friend 
the War Lord of Potsdam may also be 
misunderstood. Some years ago I had 
the advantage of studying the Kaiser at 
close quarters in Syria and Palestine, and 


I remember hearing a German officer pay 
that monarch a remarkable tribute. He 
said that while in this country we some- 
times said rude things about the Emperor 
the fact remained that he was the greatest 
commercial traveller in the world; and 
the remark was made as a very sincere 
compliment. 


Some Startling Suggestions. 
i eeping that tribute in mind, certain 
recent suggestions in regard to our 
most gracious King’s visit to Berlin 
derive a special interest. I have seen it 
stated that when this momentous visit was 
arranged it was the intention of the 
German Government to kidnap our King 


LADY GRANARD 


Née Miss Beatrice Ogden Mills, whose recent marriage 


was a much-talked-of affair 


and to hold him to ransom. Indeed, a 
gentleman in the east of England has 
explained the whole scheme in detail, 
declaring that the only point not finally 
agreed upon when the visit was arranged 
was the price to be set on the head of 
King Edward. 
tt i i 

Rival Terms. 
“The well-informed gentleman said that 
one group of German ministers 
favoured money down as a ransom, and 
they fixed on the respectable sum of 
£20,000,000—quite a decent little amount 
for anyone other than Mr. J. D. Rockefeller 
to plank down. A rival school of thought 
in Germany preferred an accession of 
territory, and instead ‘of cash down were 
in favour of acquiring the Channel Islands 
or a port in South Africa, or Jamaica, 
‘Tasmania, and so on. They all agreed, 
according to this alarmist report, in pounc- 
ing on our King, and they differed only as 
to the amount or the nature of the ransom. 
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9 By S. L. 
© tlughes. 


An Alarming Outlook. 
V sits by the monarch of one country to 
the territories of his august colleagues 
have become quite common of late, and 
these incidents have been favoured by 
diplomatists. Nothing can be more certain 
than that our King has done immense 
service to the cause of good understanding 
between nations by undertaking these 
visits. Is it conceivable that in these days 
the methods of older times are to be re- 
vived, and that the old game played upon 
Richard Coeur de Lion will be tried in 
Berlin? Ithink not. It is possible that 
well-meaning people may suffer from a 
“jumpy” condition of mind and that 
they may perceive all sorts of non-existent 
dangers. 
The German Scare. 
am rather a nervous man and am 
apt to be upset by scares, but just 
at present, and writing before our 
gracious monarch has set foot in 
Berlin, I do not hesitate to say that the 
notion of kidnapping may be dismissed 
as, at least, somewhat’ improbable. 
We may imitate the wise theologian 
who looked the difficulty in the face— 
and passed on. I am convinced that 
in this case the Kaiser may be ranked 
with the buffalo or the lion in that he 
is really misunderstood. There are 
German terrors, I know, such as Ger- 
man bands, German measles, German 
sausages, and German merchants in the 
City, but I really think that the notion 
of a German capture of our King when 
he is accepting an invitation to Berlin 
to visit his nephew may be dismissed. 


Tit for Tat. 
Fo if once this little trick were 
played it could be repeated. We 
might have all sorts of monarchs from 
this or that country grabbed and held 
to ransom in some other land. Poten- 
tates of all sorts come over here, being 
good judges, and what a fine climax 
would be reached if one of them when 
having the time of his life at the Guild- 
hall in the City were suddenly to be 
marched off by the excellent chief of 
the City Police and popped into the 
cells beneath the Mansion House. As 
I have said, I think these methods are 
not exactly in keeping with the spirit 
of the age, and I imagine that if these 
alarming rumours are brought to the 
attention of the King and the Kaiser the 
couple, uncle and nephew, will enjoy a 
hearty roar of laughter at so quaint a 
suggestion. Sills EH: 


The Resignation of a Popular M.F.H. 
Yet another master of hounds has re- 

signed this season besides Lord 
Charles Cavendish-Bentinck, and not from 
want of foxes this time but, as he frankly 
alleges, from want of money. This is 
Earl Manvers, who has been the popular 
master of the Rufford Hunt since 1g00, 
when he succeeded Mr. Lancelot Rolleston. 
Lord Manvers’s father, the late earl, was 
an immensely rich man and spent a 
large fortune in building his splendid 
residence in the Dukeries, Thoresby 
Hall, after the designs of the famous 
architect, Salvin. The present peer is 
resigning the M.F.H. because he has not 
got the financial support from tlie members 
of his hunt which he thinks he has a right 
to expect. 
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ECHO ANSWERS, WHY? By Starr Wood. 


Voice from Tree: Now, what was the good of you having all those ju-jitsu lessons? 
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THE COMPOSER OF “LA BOHEME” 


Puccini Intime. 


N the borders of the Lac 
de Massacuiccoli, in 
the midst of great 


lonely woods, — sur- 
rounded by a country beautiful 
with all the luxuriant loveliness 
of uncultivated nature, the utter 
solitude of which is known only 
to hunters and a few—a very 


few — enterprising _ travellers, 
Giacomo Puccini, the cele- 
brated Italian composer, has 


built himself a retreat. He 
has constructed it entirely after 
his own plans and called it 
appropriately enough Torre del 
Lago. Here, far from _ the 
madding crowd, those exquisite 
operas which are known all 
over the world are created, and 
here in the midst of this beau- 
tiful savage country Puccini 
passes the happiest and most 
fruitful hours of his life. 

ae Es # 
The Retreat. 
[2 appearance the Torre del 

Lago is simple enough, yet 
in the whiteness of its:marble 
walls, bathed in an Italian sun- 
light and surrounded by pine- 
covered hills showing dark 
against an Italian sky, this 
very simplicity is singularly 
impressive. The interior, how- 
ever, is the antithesis of plain- 
ness. On all sides it is evident 
that the one object of the cele- 
brated owner has been to render 
everything as gay and comfort- 
able as possible. Being a great 
believer in the benefits of sun- 
light every. room in the house 
is large and airy, while the 
furniture and decorations are 
luxurious and beautiful. 
The Salon. 
By far the largest room in the. house is 

the salon situated on the ground 

floor. It is an immense room with five 
large windows on one side opening 
directly out on to the terrace and garden. 
The room—practically the only sitting- 
room in the house—is alternately dining- 
room, drawing-room, and study. It is 
here that the great composer receives 
visitors, and it is in this salon he enjoys 
the company of his friends. 
In a far corner of the 
room, divided from the 
rest of the apartment by 
carved wooden rails, is a 
sort of sanctuary where 
no one is allowed to 
enter, and in the middle 
of this—so large that it 
practically takes up all 
the available space and 
crowded with souvenirs 
and bibelots, whose only 
value lies in their re- 
membrance—is the desk 
at which Puccini com- 
poses all his works. 


te 


His Study. 
t the back of this 
desk is a piano 
where Puccini plays the 
music he has just com- 
posed, and behind that 


A = GIACOMO PUCCINI 


AT HIS RETREAT, 


is an enormous bookcase where dozens of 
the most valuable works of Italian writers 
(for Puccini in his leisure hours is a great 
bookworm) which have been given him 
as souvenirs or collected during his many 
travels are arranged. Here. successively 
was composed Le Villi, Manon Lescaut, 
La Vie de Boheme, La Tosca, and last but 
by no means the least popular, Madame 
Butterfly. 


A PART OF THE SCORE OF 
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TORRE DEL LAGO 


‘MADAME BUTTERFLY ” 
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AND “MADAME 


His Latest Work. 
“he latest opera which 
Puccini has composed in 
the solitary beauty of Torre 
del Lago has not yet been pro- 
duced. The libretto, as every- 
one knows, is taken from David 
Belasco’s American play entitled 
The Girl of the Golden West. 
This name, however, according 
to one of the adapters, Guelfo 
Coyinini, will be changed. “It 
will be an opera,’ so the com- 
poser tells us, “‘ full of violences 
and excitements, the passion of 
it at times rising to the greatest 
heights.” 
Puccini the Sportsman. 
(re of the principal reasons 
why Giacomo Puccini 
decided to build himself a re- 
treat on the borders of the 
lovely Lac de Massacuiccoli is 
his intense love of sport. Puccini 
is a most enthusiastic huntsman 
and a first-rate shot with a rifle. 
The country which surrounds 
Torre del Lago abounds in all 
sorts of wild game. Some of 
the rarest and most beautiful 
land and water birds in Europe 
are found in great numbers in 
this unfrequented part of Italy. 


An Island Shooting Box. 
Ut a few years ago Puccini 
only interested himself in 
forest game, and bought a large 
wood near his house, which he 
closed entirely to the public. 
Now, however, he prefers water- 
fowl, and recently has hired the 
whole of a lake so that he may 
indulge in this passion of his to 
the full. Moreover, to be able 
to enjoy this sport at any hour 
of the day he has built a 
wooden summerhouse in the 
middle of the lake, in which 
he has constructed a kind of study where 
he can work. Here alter déjeuner at the 
Torre del Lago the composer arrives in 
an automobile to work in this miniature 
island shooting box until late in the 
evening. 
i i 
The Excitement of the Day. 
s darkness begins to fall he rows him- 
self in*’a tiny boat on the quiet 
waters of the lake, 
watching intently for 
the great flocks of wild 
duck that fly homeward 
across the faintly-illumi- 
nated sky at eventide. 
Then as the twilight 
deepens: the stillness of 
evening is rudely broken 
by a succession of quick 
reports from a rifle. 


Homeward Bound. 


fter which when the 
night has com- 
pletely fallen he lights a 
tiny lantern on the stern 
of the boat, and then with 
his dog asleep beside him 
in the silent darkness he 
slowly rows himself home- 
ward towards Torre del 
Lago. 
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oS BUTTERFLY ”—-SIGNOR PUCCINI AT WOME. Ai 


THE FAMOUS ITALIAN COMPOSER, PUCCINI, IN HIS STUDY 


On the borders of the beautiful Lac de Massacuiccoli Puccini has had built a delightful retreat, where ‘‘far from the madding crowd” he passes many 
happy and fruitful hours in the composition of those beautiful operas that have made his name world-famous ‘ 


Reutlinger Bert 
MADAME DESTINN MDLLE. CHENAL MADAME MARGUERITE CARRE 


The adored of two continents and a singer The new star of the Opéra Comique, Paris. 


who is the most famous exponent of most successful réles is that of La Tosca 
Madame Butterfly 


One of her A famous singer in the réle of Madame 
in Puccini's Butterfly. Madame Carré is the wife of the 


opera director of the Opéra Comique 


SOME INTERPRETERS OF PUCCINI'S MOST FAMOUS CREATIONS 
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An Outspoken Letter : 


PPOSITION proverbs make an 
amusing study, such, for instance, 
as the Frencii saying, “Lamour 
fait passer le temps, et le temps 

fait passer l'amour.” ‘Then the Greeks 
in their wisdom said, “ The beginning is 
half of the whole,’ which can be set 
against our senseless saw, “A good 
beginning makes a bad ending.” And 
among other discordant proverbs are : 
“The man who hesitates is lost,” “All 
things come to him who knows how 
to wait,” ‘ Forewarned is forearmed,” 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,” “Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,” “Out of sight, out of 
mind,” “ Money is the root of all 
evil,” ‘Money is the one thing 
needful.” 


# 

This last-named saying sounds 
the keynote of life in the 
twentieth century. These are 
strenuous times, and we all of us 
want the golden key that opens 
the door to success, to position, 
and to popularity. Some of us 
are born lucky, others die lucky, 
some luckily die; and we win 
our riches by different methods. 
We can make money or inherit 
it, or—as often happens—get it 
from our. friends and neighbours. 
Brains are needed for the first, 
the second is plain sailing, and 
the third and last demands wit, 


shrewdness, and a shortage of 
conscience. “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” as someone said who had 


tried the alternative, and many of 
us who are straight enough in 
paying our bills yet manage to 
find the cash required by curious 
methods. 


he Secret Commissions Bill is 
now on the statute book 
and may perhaps put a clhieck 
on the evil among business men and 
politicians. But the smart set are elusive, 
and a law can be evaded in the spirit 
if not in the letter, and it is an open 
secret that the taking of commissions has 
become a means of living peculiar to 
the period. Men may be now at a dis- 
count, but they have taught us a thing or 
two in this direction. We well know the 
golden youth who book orders for tea, 
wine, cigars, and motor cars, and make a 
good profit out of the transaction, and this 
seems open and aboveboard as nobody is 
deceived by their proceedings. Of course, 
a few old folk may call it playing low 
down and unworthy of their name and 
position ; but now no one listens to pater 
and mater familias. 


* * te 


eminine finance is a feature of the 
times. Most up-to-date women read 

the money articles, and our social small 
talk is well seasoned with stocks and 
shares, bulls and bears, booms and slumps, 
the merits of rival brokers, and the pros 
and cons of new companies. And our 
knowledge is at first hand, for we have 
experienced the pleasure of profits and 
know to our cost the fatal term, ‘‘ diffe- 
rences,” and by this token not a few of 
us have gone in strong for the taking of 
commissions. Such things as these can be 
done with a difference. The easiest and 
least harmful method is for a woman to 
manceuvre the matter through her favourite 
tradespeople. The motor industry is a 


happy hunting ground, and the commission 
on cars sold is safe to mount up in a 
merry manner. Then the shops that deal 
in dress and fancy articles are also most 
productive, and these include jewellers, 
dressmakers, milliners, bootmakers, hair- 
dressers, and photographers; even the 
laundress is sometimes pressed into the 
service. 


ee knows that many a smart 

woman is gowned free of charge owing 
to the number of new customers that she 
has introduced to her dressmaker, or she 


reaps the same benefit because her looks 


FRAU FRITZ VON FRIEDLANDER FIELD 


One of the leading Berlin hostesses who has been entertaining on a 
lavish scale in connection with the visit of the King and Queen 


and style set off the things worn to such 
advantage that she acts for the firm as its 
living advertisement. In plain words, she 
plays the part of the lanceuse de modes 
so often mentioned in Paris newspapers ; 

and in other cases a discount of, say, 
50 per cent. is taken off her bill asa sign 
of gratitude for “ favours received.” Then 
if Lady Larkaway has recommended her 
tame jeweller to Mrs. Goldstein, and the 
latter has duly ordered a round crown of 
diamonds, the obliging tradesman, if he 
knows the ropes, rises at once to the 
situation. He will present a brooch, 
bangle, or muff chain, or else send _ his 
receipted bill in return for the valuable 
introduction. And the same game goes 
on at the milliner’s, who either supplies 
hats gratis or sells at cost price the latest 
Paris models. Then the bootmaker will 
provide boots and shoes free of charge for 
the same reasons; the hairdresser will sell 
his goods and coiffer his customer without 
payment on the strength of her smartness 
and her useful introductions; and the 
photographer overlooks his unpaid bill if 
the lady’s picture appears with his name 
attached in some of the best-known news- 
papers. 
the fact that a line in a fashion article 
saying that the smart Mrs. Hauterive wore 
a smart gown made by Madame Frou- 
Frou will often enable an astute customer 
to get her frocks for nothing from that 
famous dressmaker. And so the world 
wags, and many a well-known woman has 
her wardrobe gratis. 
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This last word recalls to mind — 
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On Commissions. 
By °° X.* 


An the same system is applied with 

equal success in matters of food and 
house furniture. A society woman has 
many a free meal at a_ hotel or restaurant 
because she recommends the place, or, 
best of all, writes it up in the newspapers ; 
and on the same principle she gets a 
dainty dish from a _confectioner’s or 
receives a present of wine from her wine 
merchant. Then many of us are artists or 
are expert judges of old furniture, and if 
so much money can be made in this direc- 
tion a clever woman will find some easy- 
going art dealer, visit his shop, sample his 
wares, and charm him by her grace and 
easy manner. The next move is 
to bring some rich acquaintance 
who seems safe to become an 
important purchaser. Then the 
trick is done, and the fair lady 
receives as her reward a Louis 
Quinze table or a Sheraton side- 
board, or else gets her own 
boudoir or bedroom [urnished in 
the most artistic manner free, 
gratis, and for nothing. 

tt Ee 

hen it is curious to note the 

way in which some folk 
keep a shifting store of works 
of art, china, pictures, engrav- 
ings, and furniture, which they 
say have been picked up abroad 
and that they now wish to sell 
“for a charity.’ In this case 
charity begins at home, and no 
cane covers a multitude of sins. 


it a 


Noman the same practices 
are carried into the profes- 
sions. Asmart woman may know 
a young and rising artist and get 
portrait of herself painted in 
return for society introductions, 
and by some lucky fluke the 
picture may appear in next 
year’s Academy; and for the 
same reason unknown singers 
will often sing for nothing on Sunday 
afternoons or at evening parties. 
And these remarks apply to pianists, 
dancers, palmists—in fact, to every 
sort of performer. To -hark back for a 
moment to the subject of “charify.” 
This leads up to the matter of bazaars, 
which of late seem more or less at a dis- 
count. Olten, of course, they are beyond 
reproach and everything is arranged in 
the most honest and straightforward man- 
ner; but now and then one hears weird 
tales of great sales and small profits, of 
jewels slipped into pockets, and of 
columns of figures that have never passed 
the test of a public accountant. Before 
I end up a word must be said on the price 
paid for society introducers. To act as 
a social sponsor has become a profitable 
profession. Much money changes hands 
on these occasions. Lady Pursang pre- 
sents Mrs. Newmarch and her daughter 
at Court and then sends out the cards for 
their ball or concert. In this case the 
aspiring novice gives her godmother carte 
blanche not only as regards the guests but 
also as to the firms employed to supply 
music, flowers, wine, supper, and all the 
other accessories; and, if a concert is 
given, as to the music chosen and the 
performers. So the lady scores all round 
and makes a profit in all directions; for 
she keeps the affair to her own set, and by 
this means not only pays back her social 
debts but gets the credit for a smart 
entertainment. 
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MAN AND SUPERMAN—IN THE AIR. 


PSHE 


THE MAN-BIRD AT PAU A LADY-BIRD NEAR PARIS 


Mr. Wilbur Wright is at present the centre of all attractions at Pau, where The above photograph is of Madame Peltier, the well-known sculptor and 

he is giving some wonderful exhibitions with his aeroplane. The whole the first lady aeroplanist in the world. She opens new worlds of enter- 

town is imbued with a ‘‘Wright” fever, and he is the one and only topic prise to the Suffragettes, who doubtless will soon be flocking like pigeons 
of conversation there on the roof of the House of Commons 
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Howard Barrett, Southwell 


SOCIETY IN THE SHIRES 


The field present when the Belvoir Hounds met at Sealford the other day was on an unusually brilliant scale, and a host of well-known people. were 
present. Above is seen an interesting group: Lady Violet Manners, the second daughter of the Duke of Rutland, is on foot; Lord Knebworth is 
standing on the step of the car; while his mother, Lady Lytton, and Lady Diana Manners are seated in the tonneau 
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OTHERS WHO ARE ENJOYING THE RESULTS OF ONE. 


ROYALTY AT THE NORTHERN GAMES 


Among the many royalties visiting Stockholm to watch the progress of the northern games the Princess Patricia of Connaught, who is devoted to all 
amanner of sports, was much in evidence. She has indulged ina good deal of skating with her brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of Sweden. In the 
group above Princess Patricia is shown in the centre of the picture, and on the extreme right is the Crown Princess of Sweden 
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WHERE OUR QUEEN 


During the Strenuous Festivities ot the Berlin Visit. 


cig | RRR RRR LIS 


IN THE ROYAL PALACE, 


THE BEDROOM USED BY THE QUEEN LAST WEEK IN THE ROYAL PALACE, BERLIN 


The rooms in the royal palace, Berlin, occupied by the King and Queen during their visit to the German Emperor last week are situated in the so-called ‘* Wilhelmschen 
Wohnung” on the first floor of the palace facing the famous Lustgarten. The rooms are known as ‘‘the King’s Chambers.’’ These rooms are the best in the castle 
and command a wonderful view far away over the town and river. There are twenty-two windows in the suite. The ‘‘ Wilhelmschen Wohnung’’ existed already in 
the time of King Friedrich I, of Prussia, but was rebuilt under his successor in Louis XVI. style. The rooms reserved for Queen Alexandra were once occupied by 
Friedrich Wilhelm II., called “the Beloved,’ who had the suite furnished in Directoire style in 1790. The walls are covered with purple silk tapestry and decorated, 

with animal pictures and hunting scenes, portraits of members of the Prussian royal house, and their relatives 
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THE 


BERLIN 
ROYAL VISIT. 


CONTINEN 


TYRES. 


New improved steel-armoured non-skid 
were fitted to the two 55 h.p. Mercédes 
Cars placed at the service of Their 
Majesties the King and Queen by H.M. 
The German Emperor during the recent 
royal visit. 


Write for List. CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain), Ltd,, 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME 


1S NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT 


THERMOS FLASKS 


| [ ~ Are not only a necessity to the Traveller,Sports- H 
H} 


man, Fisherman, Motorist, &c., but they are 


ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL 


to the comfort of every household. 


‘| 


FOR THE NURSERY, 
FOR INVALIDS, 
FOR HOT DRINKS IN THE NIGHT, 
FOR HOT TEAOR COFFEE AT THE BEDSIDE, 
FOR HOT SHAVING WATER, 


THEY ARE INDISPENSABLE, 


Without fire or chemicals—they keep Drinks boiling 
hot for 24 hours, or icy cold if required.—They 
never wear out. 

Made in Pints and Quarts from 21/= each. 
Beautiful Thermos Jugs, 31/6 Thermetot Jars— 
keep all sorts of Food hot or icy cold, 5O/= 


OF ALL STORES THROUGHOUT THE ENPIRE. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. Infringers of the ‘‘Thermos” Patents are being prosecuted. 


WHOLESALE AALS EE. GUTMANN & Co., 83, Longe Lane, London, E.C.z ..cc. 
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ITS FORTHCOMING PAGEANT. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF YORK 


HE ancient city of York promises 
to be en féte during the days when 
its historic pageant will be attract- 
ing thousands of sightseers from 

all parts of England and abroad. This 
remarkable enacting of historic scenes from 
the history of this famous city which is 
to take place on July 26 to 31 will 
surely prove of the most pregnant interest 
to all those who have mind for such 
reproductions of 
bygone days, and, 


moreover, when 
one bears in mind 
that apart from 


its forthcoming 
pageant York is 
certainly not with- 
out many interest- 
ing sights the 
ancient city of 
England’s largest 
county should 
certainly prove a 
magnet of attrac- 
tion during the 
latter days of the 
month of | July 
next. Apropos: of 
this forthcoming 
pageant it will not be without interest to 
briefly reiterate some of the interesting 
sights that York promises for the visitor. 


¥ ork Minster, a view of which we give, 

certainly stands out as a landmark 
of premier interest. The minster was 
founded in the year 672, but the present 
building was begun in the early part of 
the twelfth century by the erection of the 
south transept, followed at later dates by 


KING'S 


MANOR HOUSE, YORK 


MINSTER 


additions until the whole was completed 
in 1472. A disastrous fire in 1879 caused 
much damage to the beautiful choir, and 
some ten years later the nave was de- 
stroyed in a like manner, but these were 
speedily restored at a cost of some 
thousands of pounds. 
H istoric walls encircle all the older por- 

tions of the city and are the most 


THE RIVER HOUSE, SHOWING THE GUILDHALL 


striking reminder of turbulent days. After 
having been allowed to fall into decay 
they were restored in the early part of the 
nineteenth century and converted into 
pleasant promenades, which form the well- 
known rendezvous for visitors. The castle 
forms a prominent and picturesque object 
in any general view of the city, but it is 
now little more than a shell. The Mansion 
House contains many objects of interest, 
and the old and massive collection of city 


Delittle 
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ST. MARY’S ABBEY, 


Photochrom 


YORK 


plate and the numerous portraits which 
adorn the walls are also well worth a visit. 
The famous Guildhall dates from 1446 
and is well known for its stained-glass 
windows, which illustrate many important 
events in the history of York. 


he river Ouse is undoubtedly the most 
attractive natural feature at York. 

Its waters are clear and its banks have 
been laid out ina 
delightful fashion. 
From the bridges 
which cross it— 
Lendal Bridge, 
close to the Mu- 
seum Gardens and 
the Station, Ouse 
Bridge, between 
Bridge Street and 
High Ousegate, 
and Skeldergate 
Bridge, at the end 
of Tower Street— 
one looks down 
on a broad and 
placid stream, 
alive in the sum- 
mer with pleasure- 
boats. and other 
banks lined with 


Photochxom 


light craft, and along 
interesting buildings. 
n conclusion we should mention that 
tickets and all information relating 
to the York Historic Pageant may be 
obtained from the secretary at the Pageant 
House, York. Even at this early date 
thousands of tickets have already been 
sold, and it behoves the intending 
visitor to make arrangements at once, 
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Gentlemen, do you 


wear our Pyjamas? 
If not, why not? 


Great Annval Sale 


° 
20,000 Sszion weet 


Order immediately. 


Debenham 
(> Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. London.w 


Famous for over a Century for 


Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


The popularity of these striped Suits is so 
great that we have cut up 130 MILES 
of material. 


“THREE PIECE” SUIT 
for £5 


Tailor Suit, with Blouse to match, 
made in our own workrooms, in 
six designs. Suit (as sketch), in Blue, 
Brown, Pale Grey, Navy, and Black 
herring-bone Serges ; coat lined with 


“Erasmic” Shaving Soap is | 
BRITISH « BEST. 


It gives a creamy and lasting 
lather that does not dry on 
the face, makes shaving easy 


and pleasant, and leaves no 
necessity to SCRAPE THE 
SKIN. 


soft white silk ; blouse in good quality, 
tucked Crepe de Chine to match. 
Can be sold separately if desired. 


10d. per stick, 


in elegant nickel case. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers. 


If not obtainable, it will be sent post free on 
receipt of stamps / Od. 


Thef=rasmic Co., Ltd.(Dept.D),Wariington. 


6. o 9% 
SHAVING STICK 


TAILOR SUITS (to Order) 


in six new shapes, made on_ the 


premises by our own highly-skilled 
men tailors, all at 


ae $ 
6 2 Guineas. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


GUARANTEED 
KID AND SUEDE GLOVES, 
1/11, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 per pair. 


Each year we sell thousands of these Suits at 
10s. 6d., but once a year, as a great advertise- 
ment for our Gentlemen’s Department, we sell 
20,000 Suits at 


3 for 20/- 2% 
Sample Suit, 6/11, Post 3d. 


Usual Price, 10/6 per Suit 
These Pyjamas are Ceylon Wool with mercerised 
stripes, and will wear better than Silk. Guaran- 
teed unshrinkable. 
Measurements required: height and chest. 
Colours : 
Tan and White. 


JOHN BARKER 


& CO., LTD., 


Great Annual Sale 


Pink and White. 


= 
Hello ae Golde Gee of White Goods 
Green,, Bele and Buff. 


In view of the continued cold weather 
we are including our remaining winter 
weight Pyjamas at 3 for 20/- Patterns of 
winter (limited number only) or Ceylon 
Wool Pyjamas on request. 


AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


For One Week only, 


Cash Returned if Goods 
not approved. 


SwansFdsar 
Leading West End Outfitters, 
Regent Street 
and Piccadilly, London, Ww. 


commencing Monday next. 


Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


A CHARMING NEW MODEL 
BLOUSE (LUCILLE). 


Beautiful Imitation Irish Lace Blouse, very 
handsome design. In white only 


Price 29/6 
JOHN BARKER & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


A Special Cheap Edition 


OF 
THE KING’S PRINTERS’ 


VARIORUM BIBLE. 


Bound in Rexine Morocco, yapp, 
round corners, red under gold edges, 
with the King’s: Printers’ New Yapp 
fastening and Cut (or thumb) Index. 


PRICES: NET. 


The Variorum Reference Bible ene -- 10/= 
Ditto with Variorum Apocrypha 10/6 
The Variorum Teacher's Bible see -. 11/3 


Ditto with Variorum Apocrypha 12/= 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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THE FATLER 


WIHO 


Some Rivals of Mdlle. 


HEN we published: in THE 

TaTLER of December 30 the 

photograph of Mdlle. Polaire 

under the title of ‘The 

Smallest Waist in the World” we little 

thought that the famous Parisienne’s 

claim to unique slenderness would be so 

speedily challenged. But so it is, and we 

have received a large number of photo- 

graphs and letters from readers, some of 

whom at least must possess waists of even 

greater tenuity than that of Mdlle. Polaire. 
it ie & 


hough we have been told lately that 
tight-lacing of an extreme kind at 
all events is ‘out of fashion,” it is quite 
clear from the evidence before us that with 
some women tiny waists and tight-lacing 
aie always in vogue whatever the dictates 
of fashion may happen to be for the time. 
When extreme tight-lacing is the mode 
one sees many more “ wasp” waists, that 
is all Many women will always lace 
in so long as smartness and neatness are 
supposed to have attractions in the eyes 
of the opposite sex 
F & co} 
What the smallest waist in the world 
may measure and who possesses it 
is difficult to determine. Perhaps even 
yet smaller-waisted women and girls 


may forward their photographs. Possibly 
of ancient times Catherine de Medici, 
whose 13-in. corsets have been pre- 


served and who compelled ladies of her 
court to lace to that small size, or the 
beautiful Duchess of Rutland, who is said 
to have “squeezed herself to the size of 
an orange and a half or less than 13 in.,” 
may carry off the palm in those now 
remote Cay: 

AX mongst the Besant and high-born 
ee ladies of the last twenty years who 
have been distinguished for great slender- 
ness and elegance of figure the late 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria is a notable 
example. ‘Usually her waist was about 
16 in.,’ we read in a memoir, “and she 


possessed a superbly-modelled figure.” At 
Court balls and functions her Majesty 
frequently appeared with a waist 
several inches less in circumference. 
Then but a decade ago we have the 


WEARS A 12-IN. METAL WAIST-BELT 


This lady, although tall and of Junoesque This 
proportions, wears an unstretchable metal 


waist-belt, an invention of her husband 


A CORSETED BATHER 


young 
morning dip equipped in 15-in. 


beautiful daughter of a well-known Irish 
baronet “‘creating wonderment at the 
Dublin Horse Show by her waist of such 
marvellous slenderness that people gaped 
aghast.’ A personal friend writes, ‘‘She 
always has her corsets from Paris and the 
waist never exceeds 35 centimetres, rather 
less than 14 in.” 


WEARING A 13-IN. CORSET WITH EASE 


The lady depicted above, the elder daughter of 

Mrs. M——, referred to in our article, wears 

15-in. corsets as a general rule and 4}-in. heels 
to her shoes 


Were to-day rivals or outrivals these old- 

time devotees of the corset and lace? 
It is probably not Mdlle. Polaire. It may 
be the famous waitress of a Viennese café, 
recently married to arich habitué of the 
place where she served, who possessed a 


lady takes her 


corsets out of doors 


Vill 


A BELGIAN SCHOOLGIRL 


One of the smallest - waisted 
girls that the writer has met 
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HAS THE SMALLEST WAIST 


Polaire. 


waist so slender that it was the envy of 
all women whio desired to be ultra chic or 
craved extreme slenderness. We are told 
that one night just before her marriage, 
to win a bet and prove her tenuity, 
“she removed her collar—it was but a 
trifle over 12} in. round—and clasping 
it about her waist tied her neck ribbon 
round it, and laughingly paraded before 
the assembled company.” Or _ possibly 
Mdlle. Polaire’s rival may be found 
amongst the ladies who have sent us 
their photographs to see and some to 
reproduce. Orit may be some shy matron 
or maid who hesitates to take this step 
towards publicity, whilst possessing a 
middle so small as to entitle her to the 
distinction of having the smallest waist 
in the world. 


$f 3 


wo or three things stand out distinctly 
regarding the letters and photographs. 
Alas! several of the most interesting of 
the latter are ‘‘not for reproduction.” 
They are these: (1) That tight-lacing of an 
extreme type and the “ figure - training ” 
which in the sixties, nineties more especi- 
ally, was prevalent and aroused such 
stormy discussions in the press between its 
advocates and opponents is by no means 
at the present day unknown. (2) That ex- 
treme tight-lacers, upon their own show- 
ing, are by no means inevitably the 
anzemic and suffering people they are re- 
presented to be by those who are opposed 
to the practice. (3) That it is not by any 
means vanity alone which induces women 
to tight-lace their waists. 


Regarding the first point we quote from 

a letter received from a corsetiére’s 
head vassistant. This young lady says, 
“Although very small waists are not so 
often met with as, say, fifteen years ago, 
we have among our lady customers quite 
a number who lace very tightly indeed. 
We are making several pairs ‘of seventeens 
at the present time, and recently made 
some fifteens. Regarding the existence of 
systematic figure- training a correspondent, 
Mrs. M——, writes, ‘‘ Both of my 
little daughters wear 15-in. corsets 
as a general thing, and have done 
so for some time.” 


ONE OF THE SMALLEST WAISTS 


Mrs, L—_, who can wear a 13 4-in. corset 
with ease and confesses to have been a 
tight-lacer from early girlhood 
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A CUNARD YACHTING TRIP. 


The Shores of the 
Mediterranean, 


HE shores of the 
Mediterranean 
in early spring 
are excep- 

tionally attractive and 
offer an easy solution 
of the difficult pro- 
blem of escaping the 
fogs, snow, and gales 
of England as during 
the months of Feb- 
cuary and March sun- 
shine reigns supreme 
on these shores. By 
the Mediterranean is 
not meant an overland 
vun to the Riviera but 
a ttip to ports as far 
afield as Naples and 
Trieste on a Cunard 
liner, where one can enjoy the many 
fascinations of these historic shores amid 
the most comfortable of surroundings. 


Luxurious Yachting. 
t is always a doubtful pleasure to re- 
ceive an invitation to join a yachting 
party when the yacht is a private one 
as accommodation is ever limited—the 
best of sailors never contemplate with any 
degree of equanimity going through the 
Bay of Biscay in craft of this description. 
{t is, however, quite a different affair 
when the yachting party is to take place 
on one of the Cunard company’s vessels ; 
the invitation is warmly welcomed and 
promptly accepted as the initiated know 
full well that they will be provided with 
the best of everything in the matter of 
accommodation, wines, and cuisine. As 
one who has frequently travelled by these 
Atlantic greyhounds, which for the nonce 
are visiting the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, I can from experience state that 
there is practically no vibration and that 
the motion of the vessel has been reduced 
toaminimum. There is also no lack of 
amusements as a special feature is made 
of concerts and dances. With those who 
are fond of outdoor pursuits deck golf 
and shuffle board cannot fail to be im- 
mensely popular as tournaments are 
arranged and are eagerly watched by 

those not taking an active part in them. 

o * o 


Liverpool to Cadiz. 
t would be indeed’ difficult to con- 
ceive a cruise in which more variety 
could be obtained, and in order to give 
our readers a slight idea of the 
many attractions a few particulars 
of the voyage of the Slavonia, 
which will leave Liverpool on 
March 3, will be of interest. Fur- 
ther details of the itinerary will 
be found in the Cunard com- 
pany’s special handbook entitled 
“Cruises from Liverpool to the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic.” 
Cadiz is the first town visited, 
and as the time occupied from 
Liverpool is about four days the 
travellers on arrival have benefited 
marvellously by the complete 
rest and change which a sea 
voyage affords and are well pre- 
pared to enjoy the attractions of 
the town. ‘An ivory model set 
in a frame of emeralds” are the 
words waflted through the air as 
from the deck of the Slavonia one 
first surveys Cadiz. It is situated 
ona limestone rock and is almost 


A FLOATING HOTEL 


The Cunard Steamship Company's ‘‘Caronia”—‘!Carmania” equipped for a Mediterranean 


cruise 


surrounded by sea. As will be remem- 
bered it was founded by the Phoenicians 
some 350 years before Rome. In_ the 
Capuchin church are several of Murillo’s 
masterpieces, and here it was that the 
famous artist met his death from an 
accident while painting the superb altar- 
piece. Then in the Botanical Gardens 
will be found the wonderlul dragon tree 


PALERMO 


Where one can ever dwell in sunshine 


over 500 years old, whose occult properties 
are well known. 
= ® & 
Cadiz to Tangier. 
he Slavonia then crosses to Tangier, 
which is reached on March 8, and 
the first glimpse of Africa is obtained. 
The marketplace presents a very fascinat- 
ing scene as all the native traffic is carried 
on there. Here we find the snake-charmer 


GIBRALTAR 


“Full of memories of great events, of great men, and deeds of 


daring" 


ix 


and_ storyteller each 
with his own special 
audience, — whilst 
greatly enhancing the 
picturesqueness of the 


scene are the little 
groups of idlers in 
Eastern attire, the 


women enveloped up 
to the eyes in yash- 
maks looking like 
small tents, and then 
in the distance is 
heard the voice of the 
muezzin from the 
minaret calling the 
faithful to prayers. 
Visitors, however, are 
not allowed to enter 
the mosque. 
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Gibraltar. 
ibraltar is reached on the following 

day, and one immediately experiences 
that delightful sense of ownership and is 
proud of being a British subject. Indeed, 
itis one of the most fascinating corners 
of the universe to the patriot. In the 
words of a well-known writer, “It is full 
of memories of great events, of great men, 
and deeds of daring, with no stain of 
treachery or needless brutality on its fair 
memory.” 

ct & tt 

The Enchanting Bay of Naples. 
On the following day, March 12, Naples 

is reached. Seen from the sea its 
magnificent situation on the Bay of 
Naples holds the spectator spellbound. 
The steamer enters the gulf between the 
beautiful isles of Ischia and Capri, which 
methinks are like two sentinels to guard 
the entrance to this Eldorado. All round 
stretches the azure bay with little fishing 
villages nestling in the olive-clad pre- 
cipices, half hidden by orange groves and 
vineyards. The city itself is full of interest ; 
it has over 300 churches containing beauti- 
ful paintings, pictures, and frescoes which 
are of exceptional interest to students 
and lovers of ecclesiastical lore. Then 
Vesuvius, Pompeii, and Herculaneum are 
within an hour’s ride. 
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An Attractive Alternative. 
t Naples a choice is offered to the 
tourist. He can proceed to Trieste 
and Fiume by the Slavonia and return to 
Naples vid Palermo, in which case he 
returns to Liverpool on thie 
20,000-ton turbine liner, Carmania, 
or he can proceed home by the 
Caronia. ‘This vessel is sister to the 
Caymania, differing from her only 
in the type of herengines. Aftera 
cruise like this one becomes more 
than ever enamoured with the blue 
Mediterranean and its classic asso- 
ciations, its shipping, and its 
stimulating atmosphere, and one 
also has a delightful run along the 
Portuguese coast. Those who visit 
the Adriatic and the Dalmatian 
Archipelago will find themselves in 
an entrancing region both scenic 
and climatic. And this trip is 
made, it should be remembered, 
on world-known Atlantic liners, 
controlled by a Company famous 
for the care and attention it bestows 
upon its passengers and for the 
high standard of comfort obtaining 
on its ships. 
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CAMERA SOCIETY. 


Rita Martin 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF VISCOUNTESS CRICHTON 


Who before her marriage six years ago with Viscount Crichton, eldest son of the 4th Earl of Erne, was Lady Mary Grosvenor, the pretty and charming 
daughter of the Ist Duke of Westminster. Viscount and Viscountess Crichton have two delightful children, a son and a daughter, who have inherited 
more than a share of their parents’ good looks 


